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the mountain 


Gerard 


describes 
how three 
climbers 
defied the 
odds to 
survive for 16 
hours buried 
beneath 
3ft of snow 
after an 
avalanche 
which killed 
four of their 
party 
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Ulster 
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A S' the mnimfaiin- 

eera grappled fin: 
life in the air 
pockets beneath 
the snow, Roger 
Wild’s wife picked 
up the telephone and sparked 
off the emergency chain that 
is so much a part of her win- 
ter life. Only this time there 
was a twist; her husband was 
not the rescuer but the person 
in need of rescue. 

On Aonach Mot, the craggy 
mountain which, side by ride 
with Ben Nevis, towers over 
Fort Wmiam, Mr Wild and 
his party of six were burled 
under tons of snow.: The 
group had left for the moun- 
tain early on Tuesday mom- ’ 
ing, seeking 'to learn under 
Mr Wild’s tutelage the secrets 
of survival on the perilous 
winter mountains. They 


PamlHopItSis 1 


Lucy Ward 
and John Mullin 


T ONY Blair today 
makes the key play- 
ers in the historic 
Northern Ireland 
peace agreement 
the centrepiece of his New 
Year Honours in a list which 
gives unprecedented recogni- 
tion to his predecessor, John 
Major, but omits members of 
the nationalist community 
who refused their awards. 

The former prime minister 
becomes a Companion of Hon- 
our in the list of almost a 
thousand names. There are 
honours recognising the 
achievement of the three- 
strong international partner- 
ship at the heart of the peace 
negotiations: telkp chairman 
Senator George Mitchell and 
his two co-chairs, former 
Finnish prime minister Harri 
Holkeri and Canadian Gen- 
eral John de Chastelain. 

Bui Downing Street, anx- 
ious to proclaim equal treat- 
ment of both communities in 
the province, broke with tra- 
dition by underlining that a 
number of nationalists had 
been offered honours hut 
turned them down. The 
nationalist SDLP has a rule cf ; 
not accepting British 
honours. 1 

A Downing Street spokes- 
man said yesterday; "Hon- 
ours were offered to Individ: 
uals from the nationalist 
community, which they de- 
clined. We completely under- 
stand and we are relaxed 
about it" 

One senior SDLP figure 
said last night; “Our identity 
is not British, so it would 
malcp qo sense for us to ac- 
cept But nobody should see it 
as a snub.” 

Mr Major’s commendation, 
which elevates him to a select 
group of 65 Companions cf 
Honour in recognition of his 
contribution to the peace pro- 
cess, was said by Downing 
Street to be the first time a 
prime minister has honoured 
a predecessor , of another 
party for a political 
achievement 

The only unionist politician 
to receive an honour is Reg 
Empey, former Lord Mayor of 
Belfast and moderate Ulster 
Unionist who stood by party 
leader David Trimble when 
fellow party member Jeffrey 
Donaldson walked out of 
peace talks on the day the 
Good Friday agreement was 
signed last Easter. 

KUC chief constable Ronnie 
Flanagan gains a knighthood, 
and Northern Ireland minis- 
ters Adam Ingram and Paul 
Murphy — who played a cru- 
cial role in peace negotiations 
— are elevated to privy 
councillors. 

Alongside the emphasis on 


Emma Ray, who diedcatAnnach Mar, along with lan Edwards, top right Guide Roger Wild, bottom right, survived 


could have , had no idea how 
vital these slcills would 
become. 

Mr Wild was well used to 
the dangers of : Scotland’s 
mountains. As a member of 
the Lochaber mountain 
rescue team, he bad often 
picked up the dead and res- 
cued the living from the un- 
fiM^ving terrain. On Tuesday 
he would have made the same 
careM preparations— telling 
his wife where he was going 
and what time he would be 
back, and telephoning for 
weather reports. 

Only the call to the Scottish 
Avalanche Information Ser- 
vice would have given slight 
cause for concern. It was Issu- 
ing a category three — inter- 
mediate — warning for the 
4,006ft Aonach Mar. 

Bat Mr Wild was an experi- 


enced mountaineer and he 
regularly taught winter sur- 
vival courses: the area was 
not prone to avalanche, the 
warning was worth noting, 
but it was not enough to keep 
the group hum the mountain. 

A few hours later, at about 
l&aoam, the warning became 
ghastly reality. In the Aonach 
an Nld basin on the eastern 
face of Aonach Mar, the ava- 
lanche fell: As the snow 
roared, the party of 1 seven 
would have been powered 
helplessly along. Mr Wild 
would perhaps have tried to 
swim along the top of the 
snow, keeping himself as far 
from its suffocating depths as 
he could. His six companions 
would have been more reliant 
on fortune.^ Tjjo were lucky, 
four were hot. 

Emma Ray, aged 29, of Wil- 


mington, Kent, Paul Hopkins, i 
28, of Wilmington, Matthew 
Lewis, 28, of Dartford, Kent, 
and Ian Edwards, 30, all died. 

But Steven Newton, 24. of 
Dartford, and Sarah Finch, 2S, 
of Hartley, Kent, along with 
Mr Wild, were more fortu- 
nate. As the avalanche came 
to a rest, air cavities formed 
between the huge lumps of 
snow. Buried alive 3ft be- 
neath the surface, they sur- 
vived for 16 hours. Mori: ava- 
lanche victims survive for 
only two or three hours in 
these air pockets. The longest 
anyone has ever survived is 
believed to be 22 hours. 

'The three survivors had a 
miraculous escape. They 
were conscious when they ar- 
rived in hospital and escaped 
without even a broken bone.” 
said Brian Pregaskis, the doc- 


tor who treated the victims. 

It was 12 hours after the av- 
alanche, as the air supply 
thinned and hypothermia set 
in, that the alarm was raised- 
At 10.30pm Roger Wild’s wife 
began the drill. He had not 
come home and he was too 
sensible a mountaineer not to 
call if he was going to be Iate- 
She telephoned the police 
who in turn called Lochaber 
mountain rescue team. Terry 
Canfield, the team leader and 
Mr Wild’s colleague, began 
the search. 

Mr Wild had left a map of 
his route with his wife, so the 
rescue team had a head start 
About 30 men from the Lo- 
chaber team and RAF rescue 
teams from Kinloss, Leu- 
chars, Fife and Leeming 
started for Aonach Mor. A 
helicopter was scrambled 


from RAF Lossiemouth, but 
the rotor action cf the blades 
created too great a risk of fur- 
ther avalanche. The rescue 
teams instead used the gon- 
dola — a kind cf enclosed 
cable car — to hasten their 
journey up the mountain. 

It did not take them long to 
reach the dead and the Irving. 
At around midnight one of 
the rescuers noticed a head 
and arm protruding from the 
fallen snow. The avalanche 
had hardly separated the 
party and the rescuers 
quickly found the others. 

"We could not believe it 
when three of the people, two 
men and a woman, were still 
alive,” said John Stevenson, 
turn to page 3, column 8 

■Ood help anybody who is up 
fat thb', pag« 3 


Kidnapped Britons ‘were used as human shields’ 


Yemen survivors say army attack 
provoked murder of hostages 


Rory Camifli 

md griwi Whitaker 

mjMEMENI kidnappers used 
W British tourists as 
- ■ human shields and exe- 
cuted them after security 
forces stormed their hide-out, 
survivors said yesterday, con- 
tradicting the authorities’ 
version of the botched rescue. 

The hostages were caught 
in the middle after govern- 


ment troops opened fire and 
the Islamic extremists tried to 
escape, leaving four hostages 
dead and two wounded. 

‘Tt was getting tenser and 
tenser and the abductors 
were getting more keen to nse 
us as human whfaid*- We were 
told to stand up in open 
ground with our bands up,” 
said Brian Smith, aged 52, a 
Peterborough postal worker. 
Bullets whised overhead for 
two hours, he added. 


Another hostage, Eric Fir- 
kin, aged 55, a chemistry 
teacher from Croydon, south 
London, said: ' "The worst 
time for me was when a bar- 
rel was pointed at my chest” 

' The kidnappers had split 
their 26 captives . into two 
groups and were lrading them , 
to a 1 TYimmtein hide-out on . 
Tuesday when they heard gun- 
fire from government forces. 

The dead Britons were 
named as Peter Rowe, aged 
60, a maths lecturer at Dur- , 
ham University; Margaret ! 
Whitehouse, aged 53, a 
teacher from Hook, Hamp- 
shire; and Ruth Wi ll iams o n . 


aged 34, from Edinburgh, i 
Andrew Thirsk, aged 35, of 
Sydney. Australia, also died. 

Dr Rowe’s wife, Claire Mar- 
shal, aged 43, was in Al-Jam- 
hourfya .Hospital in Aden, 
recovering from serious gun- 
shot wounds to her shoulder. 
She was In a “very had way** 
said David Pearce of the For- 
eign Office. The other 
wounded woman, an Ameri- 
can, was shot in the pelvis. 

The uninjured survivors 
win fly heme tomorrow, said 
Explore Worldwide, the 
travel company which orga- 
nised the 14-night break. 

Yemen's interior ministry 


yesterday stuck to its version j 
that security forces had 
opened fire only after the kid- 
nappers began killing some of 
their hostages at a camp, near 
Mawdiyah town, 175 miles 
south of the capital, Sana’a. 

The tour group — 12 Brit- 
ons, two Americans and two 
Australians — was abducted 
from its five-vehicle convoy 
on Monday. Three kidnappers 
were killed and three, includ- 
ing the leader, were ca ptur ed, 
imid the ministry. 

The rescue has come under 
a barrage of criticism. Baron- 
ess Symons, the Foreign 
Office minister, said: "We 


must get to the bottom of this, 
and find out why the Yemeni 
authorities decided to take 
the action they did.” 

Yemeni officials have iden- 
tified one of the kidnappers 
who died as an E gy ptian Is- 
lamic extremist known as 
Osama al-Masri. They said 
the kidnappers belonged to Is- 
lamic Jihrii, a group of 200 
members in south Yemen. 

Meanwhile, four Germans 
kidnapped by Yemeni tribes- 
men on December 7 were yes- 
terday freed unbanned, Ye- 
.meni officials said. 

Sunihot i' fades, page 5 


Northern Ireland, which 
comes almost exactly five 
years after the signing of the 
Downing Street declaration 
by Mr Major and the then 
Irish premier Albert Reyn- 
olds, the list contains the tra- 
ditional sprinkling of celebri- 
ties together with captains of 
industry and business lead- 
# 

Highlights 
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Nicholas aarata director. Tala 
GaBwy, Knighthood . 
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author, OBE 
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Order at the British Bnpire 


Democrats, Privy Council 
Adam togmro Northern Ireland 
;nMst9r,'PriwyCounrt.. 

Paol Murphy Northern Ireland 
inWstar.Privy Council 

ers. However, Downing Street 
said the list reflected a desire 
to reward those “working and 
serving at the sharp end", 
particularly In law and order, 
and community relations. 
More than half the names — 
560 people and the highest 
proportion to date — are rec- 
ognised for their contribution 
to voluntary service. 

In an apparent shift away 
from the pitfall-strewn, youth- 
dominated world cf Cool Bri- 
tannia, showbiz honours go to 
veteran singers Tom Jones 
and Dusty Springfield and ac- 
tors Maureen Lipman and Ni- 
gel Hawthorne. 

Mo Mowlam, pas* 8; 

Businas* honour*, pigs 11; 
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In G2 EUROPE today: 1999 — 
‘to panic. The world isn’t goingto 
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EU plans 
£3bn 
Russian 
gamble 


Martin Walker In Brussels 


T HE European Union 
Is to gamble 
£3 billion on a new 
aid strategy for Rus- 
sia, aim ed principal- 
ly at subsidising and encourag- 
ing foreign private investment 
Tough conditions will require 
the fulfilment of precise in- 
terim performance targets be- 
fore new money is released. 

"This will give the [Euro- 
pean] Commission an Instru- 
ment that will enable it to 
change the situation in Rus- 
sia. Ukraine and the other in- 
dependent states completely,” 
the commissioner for exter- 
nal affairs. Hans van den 
Broek. said. “Our new pro- 
gramme must set itself much 
higher ambitions.” 

The 15 EU national govern- 
ments have to approve the 
plan next month, as one of the 
first tasks of the new German 
presidency of the EU Council 
They are almost certain to do 
so. sources in Brussels said 
yesterday, because the Rus- 
sian situation is seen as 
desperate. 

The existing Tacis pro- 
gramme. which has spent 
more than £2 billion since 
1991 as the ElTs main aid and 
technical assistance vehicle, 
is to be overhauled and 
renamed. This follows a 
highly critical internal 
review which concluded that 
"coherent strategies for pro- 
moting the two Tacis objec- 
tives of market-oriented 
reforms and the reinforce- 
ment of democracy are 
largely absent”. 

There is a whiff of panic 
about the new EU approach, 
inspired by fear of a humani- 
tarian disaster in Russia and 
waves of refugees, with the 
nightmare scenario of a 
breakdown of authority in a 
country with more than 
20,000 nuclear warheads. 

The commission, however, ; 
insists that there is a more i 
hopeful scenario. This as- 1 
sumes that after a bumpy ! 
period of stabilisation and 1 
economic recovery, the Rus- 
sian economy starts to take 
off. A market of isomilUon 
people, well-educated and 
hungry for consumer goods, 
could become an important 
locomotive for European 
growth in the next century. 

The problem is that Russia 


is not a place with the skills 
and traditions of law. com- 
mercial contract and invest- 
ment banking that can benefit 

fmm a Marshall Plan 

Until Last summer’s col- 
lapse, Europe imported about 
£15 billion a year in energy 
and raw materials, and ex- 
ported back a similar value of 
finished and consumer goods. 
Since the collapse, the energy 
purchases have continued, 
but Russia’s ability to import 
has collapsed. 

"The Russian crisis is 
multi-faceted. So too must be 
• the response of the EU.” the 
15 heads of government said 
after their summit in V ienna 
this month. "The EU is ready 
to help Russia in overcoming 
the crisis through credible 
and sustained market-based 
reforms, while respecting ur- 
gent social needs, and a con- 
tinued commitment to democ- 
racy. including freedom of the 
media, the rule of law and 
respect for human rights." 

The trick will be to convert 
those sensible platitudes into 
real policies, starting with the 
£200 million food aid pro- 
gramme that is being pre- 
pared to get the Russians 
through the worst part of the 
winter. 

The new scheme proposes 
to put 25 per cent of EU funds 
into promoting private invest- 
ment and another 25 per cent 
into incentive schemes to 
reward the best development 
projects in each of the former 
Soviet states. The current 
“scattergun” approach under 
which Tacis has supported 
1,011 separate programmes is 
to be replaced by a priority 
system of putting more 
resources into fewer than 100 
better controlled projects. 

The EU will keep plugging 
away at aid projects to im- 
prove the safety of Russian 
nuclear power plants, and to 
inculcate the banking, ac- 
counting and financial skills 
that both public and private 
sectors sorely need. 

Not only has Russian agri- 
culture been left largely in 
the hands of the traditional 
managers of the old collective 
form system, but the basic 
legal reform of land privatisa- 
tion has yet to be enacted. 
Above all, land cannot be 
used as collateral for loans, 
and until it can there is little 
that the magic of the market 
can do for Russia’s formers. 



New Iraqi 
attack 
brings US 
strike 


Mum’s the word .. . Nkem Chukwu receives flowers from husband Iyke Louis Udobi assbe returns hamamoToawtt brett cooMSt 

Mother’s delight at 7 ‘gifts of God’ 


Jeff Franks 

P RAISING God and ask- 
ing the world for more 
help, the mother of 
seven surviving octuple ts 
went home from hospital 
yesterday, but her criti- 
cally ill babies stayed 
behind. 

Nkem Chukwu. 27, left 
Texas Children’s Hospital 
in a wheelchair, but said 
she felt great. “I’m 
blessed,’’ she said, and 
vowed to return every day 
to see her five girls and two 
boys in Intensive care. 

“They’re great boys and 
girls . . . the first time I saw 
them I was amazed at what 


God gave us.” said Ms 
Chukwu. She took fertility 
drugs to help her conceive, 
but had no regrets. Ms 
Chukwu did not rule out 
having more children. 

She and husband Iyke 
Louis Udobi. 41. thanked 
the world for their prayers 
and donations, which have 
included a year’s supply of 
groceries and nappies, but 
said more was needed. 
Their suburban Houston 
home and family car would 
not hold all the infants. 

"We need seven more of 
everything we have." said 
Mr Udobi. a respiratory 
therapist at a Houston hos- 
pital. "I haven't gotten over 
the shock." 


The first baby was born 
naturally on December 8, 
four months premature, 
while the other seven were 
delivered by Caesarean sec- 
tion on December 20. The 
smallest baby, a girl nick- 
named Odera, died on Sun- 
day from lung and heart 
failure. 

The babies, all In critical 
condition and three still on 
ventilators, will not go 
home for at least two 
months, said pediatrician 
Patti Savrick. But she 
added: “I think we’re going 
to (eventually) discharge 
seven healthy babies." 

Doctors said it would cost 
about $250,000 to care for 
each baby until they left 


hospital. Mr Udobi. who 
like his wife is a Nigerian- 
born US citizen, was said to 
have medical insurance 
through his employer. 

Mr Udobi feces trial on 
February 8 for allegedly as- 
saulting his mother-in-law. 
Janet Chukwu, with a chair 
and threatening his wife 
during a family quarrel. 
But yesterday, Janet 
Chukwu appeared to be on 
good terms with her son-in- 
law. — Reuters 


I JuBan Bonier In Washington 

RITISH Tornados 
and American F-16 
warplanes came 
under anti-aircraft 
missile fire over southern 
Iraq yesterday, triggering 
retaliatory strikes by the 
United States against Iraqi 
air-defences in the second 
such skirmish in three days. 

The aircraft, patrolling the 
no-fly zone over southern 
Iraq, were not thought to 
have been under serious 
threat, as they were Dying 
well above the normal range 
of the six SA-6 missiles be- 
lieved to have been fired 
towards them. 

The missiles were first spot- 
ted by British pilots at 9 .30am 
local time (OGUO GMT), who 
saw the flash of their launch 
near the southern Iraqi town 
ofTaliL 

"The aircraft took evasive 
action and we responded to 
this unprovoked attack by fir- 
ing Harm missiles and sev- 
eral 5001b precision-guided 
bombs.” Major Joe LaMarca. 
a spokesman for US central 
command, said. 

He said the counter-attack 
came 45 minutes after the 
Iraqi missile-launch, 
following consultations with 
senior commanders on bow 
best to respond. Maj LaMarca 
said US Harm missiles were 
used to deter Iraqi air -de- 
fences from using their radar 
to target US or British air- 
craft. "This time they did not 
.turn on their radar," he said. 

• He said it was unlikely the 
45-minute delay before the 
counter-attack had allowed 
sufficient time for the Iraqi 
missile-launchers to be 
moved, but it was unclear 
yesterday evening whether 
they had been destroyed. 

Iraq said US aircraft fire 
| killed a former and wounded 
two other civilians in a vil- 
lage in the south. The state- 
ment carried by the official 
Iraqi News Agency, made no 
mention of military 
casualties. 

Two days earlier. Iraqi SA-6 
missiles were fired against 
US aircraft over the northern 
air exclusion zone, drawing 
immediate return fire that de- 
stroyed the Iraqi launchers. 


Monday’s attack was the first 
time since 1996 that the Iraqis 
had fired surface- to-alr mis- 
siles against Western aircraft. 

Defence analysts believe 
that the two attacks were 
largely symbolic, designed to 
signal President Saddam Hus- 
sein’s defiance of the US-Brlt- 
ish military presence over 
Iraq, and to show that the 
Iraqi dictator was unbowed 
by tho four-day hnniharrim»n t 
of Operation Desert Fox ear- 
lier this month. 

Britain's Defence Secre- 
tary, George Robertson, saM 
the allies had not stepped up 
their patrols to try to provoke 
President Saddam, hut nei- 
ther would they be "Intimi- 
dated” from policing the no- 
fly zones. 

He told BBC Radio 4 the 
zones had been set up in sup- 


‘We are there 
to protect 
human beings 
who’ve been 
attacked by 
Saddam’ 

George Robertson 


port of United Nations Secu- 
rity Coundl resolution 688 be- 
cause .President Saddam’s 
forces had attacked Kurd . 
commu ni ties in the north and 
Shi’a Muslims in the south. 

The flights were humani- 
tarian. he said. "We are there 
in the no-fly zones to protect 
human beings who have been 
brutally and murderously at- 
tacked by Saddam Hussein 
and his regime." 

President Bill Clinton made 
no comment on yesterday’s 
incident, but the White House 
national security spokesman, 
David Leavy. said Die no-fly 
zones would be maintained. 

“This is a key d ement of 
our containment policy to 
prevent Saddam from using 
his aircraft to threaten his 
own people and his neigh- 
bours.” Mr Leavy said. 


THERE IS 


Dylan Thomas: tinker, tailor, poet, spy? 


Writer may have been recruited 
for intelligence mission in Iran 


Richard Norton-Taytor 

D YLAN Thomas, the 
iconic Bohemian 
Welsh poet, appears to 
have been recruited as a 
secret propagandist for Brit- 
ish intelligence, in the tradi- 
tion of eminent literary fig- 
ures, including Daniel. Defoe 
and Christopher Marlowe, it 
has emerged. 

Thomas made a trip to Iran 
in 1951. ostensibly after being 
commissioned to write a film 
script describing the benefits 
the Anglo-Iranian Oil Com- 
pany, the forerunner of BP, 
brought to the country. 

But no script emerged from 


his visit, which lasted five 
weeks, and Thomas, not noted 
for his discretion, was un- 
characteristically unforth- 
coming about it 

According to Paul Ferris, 
Thomas's biographer, the BP 
file about the episode has 
disappeared. 

To Britain’s horror, Mo- 
hammed Mossadeq, on the 
verge of becoming Iran’s 
prime minister on a wave of 
popular support was plan- 
ning to nationalise the oil 
company. 

Thomas, a writer with an 
international reputation, 
would have been well-placed 
to take soundings of the mood 
of the Iranian intelligentsia, 



Dylan Thomas: mysterious 
role in oil company dilemma 

and influence them, says 
David Callard, a literary 
biographer. 

“Despite the feet that Lon- 
don was stocked with script 


writers with Middle Eastern 
experience, Thomas was cho- 
sen and packed off at very 
short notice,” Mr Callard 
says. Iranians were suspi- 
cious of westerners. 

“What however, if that per- 
son was leftish. indeed, sym- 
pathetic to the nationalist 
cause, yet publicly apolitical; 
If that person was arguably 
the most famous living Brit- 
ish poet visiting a country 
where the poet was revered?” 
he asks. 

But unsurprisingly, Mr Cal- 
lard adds. Thomas was anti- 
pathetic to the oilmen for 
whom he was supposed to be 
working. The poet’s only con- 
tribution was a few minutes 
of a radio documentary called 
“Persian oil”. According to 
Mr Ferris, a BBC producer 
who proposed a more elabo- 
rate programme was told by a 


senior colleague that the 
Anglo-Iranian oil company 
bad “some kind of hold over 
what Dylan might say". 

Mr Callard insists that It 
would have taken more than 
threats from the oil company 
to have kept Thomas’s mouth 
shut He concludes that pres- 
sure must have come from 
British intelligence. 

The unexplained circum- 
stances surrounding the mys- 
terious episode in the poet’s 
life are explored in the latest 
issue of the New Welsh 
Review, a quarterly maga- 
zine, published today. 

Two years after apparently 
trying to enlist Thomas to 
promote western interests in 
an enterprise which seemed 
hopeless from the start. MI6 
took more drastic action. 
With the help of the CIA, it 
toppled Mossadeq in a coup. 


Grown-up Clara in too-sensible Wonderland 


Review 


^ ludith Mackrell 


frgham Royal Ballet 

.-ceum, London 


ONG ago. before the rede- 
' " velopment of Sadler's 
Wells and the tragi-comic 
ts at the Opera House, 

! e was a large and enthusi- 
, j lobby ang lin g for The Ly- 
• in to become London’s pre- 
jt dance house. In feet, the 


theatre went the way of mast 
I West End venues— it was 
' bought up by Apollo Leisure 
; to house shows such as Jesus 
Christ Superstar. 

But it remains a charmin g 
place for ballet to visit, and its 
riotously opulent decor is the 
perfect frame for Birmingham 
Royal Ballet’s Nutcracker, 
which is the most decorati vely 
traditional of the versions 
currently danced. 

It was staged by Peter 
Wright back in 1990, yet the 
magic oflts transformation 
scenes (the key to any Nut- 
cracker’s success) is still po- 
tent When the Christmas tree 


and drawing room start to 
grow, the change of scale is so 
monumental that you feel like 
Alice plunging into the hallu- 
cinations of Wonderland. 

Hie battle with the mice 
under the tree’s huge 
branches has the shadowy 
menace of nightmare, and 
when Clara arrives at the 
Kingdom of the Sweets — after 
a glorious flight across the 
stage on a swan’s back — she 
finds herself in a terrifyingly 
cold, grey castle, which awaits 
Drosselmeyer’s conjuring ges- 
ture to bring it to brilliant life. 

Such details put the ballet 
in touch with other ballets and 


| other foiry tales, like Sleeping 
Beauty, The Snow Queen, 

■ Swan Lake. It also suits the 
; new frame within which 
Wright views the ballet, 
which Is that Clara, rather 
than being a child, is a ballet 
student whose encounter 
with the fantasy dancing char- 
acters in the Kingdom of the 
Sweets becomes her rite of 
passage into baflerinaboocL 
This notion smooths away 
several of the The Nutcrack- 
er's creakier dramatic incon- ‘ 
sistencies and makes space for 
some new and delightful cho- 
reography. But It also makes 
the ballet too sensible. 


The disturbingly anarchic 
elements left over from the or-* 
ginal Hoffmann tale are 
nearly all gone. Drosselmeyer 
lacks the quasi-sinister, 
quasi-tragic status of a man 
who sees beyond the surface 
of domestic life. Despite the 
magic of the setting, there is 
no really urgent battle being 
waged between good and evil 
terror and normality. 

And although Sandra Madg- 
wick was light-footed and ec- 
static in the role of Clara, she 
is obviously a grown-up. We 
don’t see the ballet through 
the bewildered wonderment of 
a child. 


ONLY ONE SALE 

PREVIEW. 


On 2nd, 4th and 5th January, Hanrods Account Customers arc offered 
an exclusive Preview of the Sale in all Furniture, Carpets and Sound & Vision 
Departments on the Third Floor, and in Major Household Appliances 
and Silverware Departments on the Second Floor. This offer will enable all 
Account Customers to order certain Sale goods prior to the start 
ol the Sale and to take advantage of the extra 10% saving which will be 
offered on the Account Customers Day, Saturday 9th January. 

II you do not already haw an Account, then simply visit one 
of our Customer Account Credit Stations in Traditional Furniture on the 
Third Floor; or in (he Accounts Bureau on the Fifth Floor will) proof 
of identification or address, e.g., bank statement or public utility bill and a 
bank chcque/crcdit card. Our staff will be on hand to process your 
application straight awuv.* K>r your complimentary copy oT l!»c Hatreds Sale 
Catalogue, please call 0845 605 1234, quoting reference B\VAD2. 

*Areount opening is subject to status. Pull i written details available on request. 


SALE COMMENCES WEDNESDAY 6TH JANUARY, 9AM TO 8PM. 
SALE OPENING HOURS: 

Wednesday 6th, 9am to 8pm. Thursday 7th and Friday 8th, flam to 7pm. 
Saturday 9th, flam to 8pm. Monday Ihh to Friday 29th, 
normal Harrod.s opening hours. 

Last day Saturday 30th January. 9am to 7pm. 
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^ _^ a ^ er forecast not enough to deter experienced local guide □ Victims were just one hour into a two-day survival skills course 

God help anybody who is up in this’ 


Avalanche risk 
‘considerable’, 
report warned 


Main diagram 

vi a wa d from 

hara 


Peter Hetherington 


N Monday eve- 
ning the daily av- 
■ ■ alanche report for 

the Highlands 
warned that “me- 
dium or large” snow move- 
ments may occur the 
following day, triggering a 
real possibility of “low addi- 
tional load”. 

“What that translates to is 
that the presence of one 
climber or skier on a slope 
may trigger an avalanche, - ' 
said Blyth Wright, who coor- 
dinates the report for evening 
broadcast from the Scottish 
Sports Council's outdoor cen- 
tre in the Cairngorms. “I 
would say, based on that, 
*keep off the worst affected 
slopes’ — but we’re not saying 
‘don't go to the monntaina 1 * be- 
cause even when conditions 
are hazardous an experienced 
person may be able to choose 
a safe route." 

Avalanche reporting is a 
highly tehnical exercise. 


‘Conditions were 
horrible and I 
couldn’t get down 
quickly enough’ 


Weather forecasts from the 
Met Office in. Glasgow are fed 
to the Cairngorm centre as 
observation teams ‘from the 
Sports Council assess condi- 
tions on the ground in five 
mountain areas — Glencoe, 
Lochaber (scene of the latest 
disaster^ North and South 
Cairngorm, and a chunk of 
mountains between Fort Wil- 
liam and Kingussie. 

Monday's report pointed to 
a “considerable'’ avalanche 
risk for Tuesday, or category 
three ' on a European ava- 
lanche scale, which can 'rise 
toDVe — a category rarely en- 
countered in Scotland. Occa- 
sionally they issue a category 
four warning. 

But Mr Wright said cate- 
gory three was the most diffi- 
cult to assess because “it Is a 
grey area where hard judg- 
ments bave to be made”. 

On Tuesday morning, when 
the seven-strong party set out 
for Aonach Mor, the risks 
were clear. The latest report 
said: "Existing areas of unsta- 
ble soft [snow] slab will still 


be present, mainly on easterly 
aspects above 900 metres ... 
windslab will be redistributed 
and new deposits will fall 
mainly on north and north- 
east aspects." 

But conditions ha d been 
much worse. L "We think they 
were not extreme when they 
went out, although unpleas- 
ant,” Mr Wright said. 

Nevertheless, some skiers 
and climbers had decided to 
retreat. Some sought either 
safer' slopes, such as Glencoe, 
or by calling it a day. 

Cameron McNeish, the 
well-known Scots climber and 
broadcaster, had climbed to 
2J500ft west of the Cairngorms 
on Tuesday before retreating. 
Ben Nevis was not far away. 
“Conditions became abso- 
lutely horrible and I couldn't 
get down quickly enough,” he 
said. 

“I thought ‘God help any- 
body who is up in this’. 
Things began changing in the 
space of a few minutes — 
spindrift in the face, making 
it difficult to see, and you 
could barely stand up. Then 
the temperature started to 
rise — classic avalanche con- 
ditions. There were lots of 
storm reports about” 

Mr McNeish, who has just 
undertaken a second series of 
Wilderness Walks for BBC2, 
said even the most experi- 
enced mountaineers can fan 
victim to the hills. 

After a day’s ciimhing on 
Ben Nevis, it was easy to take 
a wrong bearing and end up 
away from the main path in 
the dreaded Five Finger's 
Gully. "A lot of people. In-' 
rin ding experienced moun- 
taineers, have been killed 
what way." 

Two years ago he was swept 
away by an avalanche while 
instructing a group of people. 
Fortunately, no one was in- 
jured. “But it made me realise 
I had to learn as much about 
avalanches as I- possibly 
■could.” » 

He added:' "People will say 
an avalanche Is a combina- 
tion of bad luck and poor 
judgment But if anything can 
be learned from an accident 
like this it is that there is no 
such thing as winter hill 
walking in Scotland it is 
purely and simply mountain- 
eering. What may well be an 
easy walk in good conditions 
becomes a mountaineering 
exercise In conditions like we 
have had over the past few 
days.” 


SNOW AND AVALANCHE 
REPORT 
LOCHABER 


AVALANCHE HAZARD 1500 HRS TOE 2W12J98 
Strong Southerly winds have deposited fresh windslab in 
sheltered locations with a NW, N and E aspect above 800m. « 
This windslab is weakly bonded especially on steeper slopes. 
Where this windslab exists in sufficient quantity the avalanche 
hazard is Considerable (Category 3). All wind scoured snow 
slopes are generally stable. 


The avalanche report for Tuesday for the Ben Nevis range. 
It predicted unstable snow on the steeper slopes 



Marts - Five injurad. four 
seriously, in an avsiarohs 
on Cairngorm ' 

Mar 94 -Student at 
Aberdeen University kited 
by -an avalanche on 
Bunhatta Efts Mor 

Feb 94 killed in an 
avalanche on BuachaBe 
EfiveMor . 
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Death 

-and 

miracle 

survival 


continued from page l 
deputy leader of Lochaber 
mountain rescue team. “Al- 
though very hypothermic, 
they were still conscious and 
one of them was able to speak 
— but It took great effort." It 
was the first time Terry Con- 
field had ever brought anyone 
from an avalanche alive. 

Steven Newton, the first 
survivor, was dug from the 
snow and taken to the gon- 
dola nearby. At the foot of the 
mountain, an ambulance was 
waiting to take him to Belford 
Hospital, Fort William, where 
he arrived at 4.35am. The 
other two survivors followed 
an hour later, shocked, suffer- 
ing from mild hypothermia, 
and a little bruised. 

At 6 -20am, while the survi- 
vors recovered, the four vic- 
tims were brought in. Doctors 
tried to resuscitate them, but 
less than an hour later they 
were pronounced dead. 

For the three survivors, 
there was only awe and admi- 
ration for the luck of their 
escape. 

“In the 18 years that 1 have 
been involved in rescues, I 
have never come across a 
case in which avalanche vic- 
tims have survived for such a 
long period of time,” said Pat- 
rick Thirkell, from the RAF 
rescue centre at Kinloss. “I 
honestly thought we would be 
looking for bodies. I find it ut- 
terly remarkable." 


Friends who died doing what they most enjoyed 


Half 


families cf the four 
young mountaineers 

jrlM/ptf In an a taTanriw in 

the Scottish Highlands last 
night told of their grief at the 
loss of the intrepid friends 
who “did everything together^ 
and perished. “doing what 
they most enjoyed”. 

Ian Edwards, 30, Emma 
Ray, 29, and Matthew Lewis 
and Paul Hopkins, both 28, 
died after befog caught in a 
supposedly safe area of Aon- 
och Mor just an hour into a 
two-day "winter skills” train- 
ing course. 


The quartet — all experi- 
enced hill walkers — em- 
barked on the climb while 
staying with nine other mem- 
bers of the 24-strong Hartford 
District Scout Fellowship on a 
barge to ceLebrate-Hogmanay. 

Two of their close friends. 
Steven Newton, 24, and Sarah 
Finch, 25, together with local 
guide, Roger Wild, survived. 
Last night they remained in 
hospital suffering from 
hypothermia. 

In Dartford, Kent, the vic- 
tims’ families yesterday 
recalled a close-knit group, 
who had grown up together 
and developed their friend- 
ship through the camaraderie 


of scouts and venture scouts. 

“They always did every- 
thing together from school 
upwards,-' said Daphne 
Lewis, . the .mother of Mat- 
thew, achaitered accountant 
• Bobbie Hopkins, the 
mother of Raul, an electronics 
engineer for British Telecom, 
said he and Emma, who 
worked for Marks & Spen- 
cer's, had been childhood 
sweethearts. “They had been 
together since they were 15. 
They grew op together before 
they went out properly and 
had been living together for 
seven or eight years. “They 
were absolutely devoted to 
each other. You dont stay 


with someone that long un- 
less you think an awful lot of 
them.” 

John Ray. a local taxi 
driver, said: "Emma and Paul 
were both experienced in hik- 
ing and climbing . . . and the 
rest of tiie group were also 
experienced." 

“He was a veritable action 
man really,’' said BUI Lewis 
of his son Matthew. “He was 
very keen to get the experi- 
ence offered by this trip and 
was obviously very excited. ” 

The families were insistent 
there should be no recrimina- 
tions towards the guide, 
Roger Wild. 

Mr Ray said: “From what 


we have heard, the guide was 
very experienced and highly 
thought of by the police and 
mountain rescue people. 
They were actually in a safe 
area when this occurred It 
was just one of those tragic 
things that happened.” 

Mrs Lewis said their thoughts 
were with the survivors. 
'They must have been 
through a dreadful tra uma 
having been burled alive for 
16 hours,” she said. "They 
have to live with that for the 
rest of their lives and the fact 
their friends died. They must 
be in a terrible state mentally. 
They may never get over 
this.” 



Bill Lewis: Son Matthew 
was ‘a veritable action man* 


The 200 mph mountain killer that sweeps all before it 


Tfem Radford 
Sdonca Editor 


A VALANCHES kill hun- 
/ \ dreds of people world 
/ Vwide every year, but 
such deaths are relatively 
rare in Britain. 

Hie recipe Is a slope of 22 
degrees or more and a 
heavy fall of fresh snow, 
usually of more than half a 
metre, quite often on top of 
old icy snow. What happens 
once a slope starts to slide 
depends on humidity, the 
pathway before it, the 


event that triggered it and 
whether or not the snow be- 
comes airborne. 

Different kinds of ava- 
lanches pose different haz- 
ards a headlong rush of 
airborne powder snow car- 
ries a shockwave of snow- 
free air before it that will 
level trees or topple huts, 
but even greater dangers 
lie in the violent swirls 
within the advancing snow. 
The turbulence inside the 
wavefront of an avalanche 
has been measured at more 
than 200 miles an hour. A 
building hit on three sides. 


by one of these will simply 
disintegrate. 

Wet snow kills in a differ- 
ent way: the momentum of 
the snow travelling at 
forces of more than 50 tons 
per square metre is enou g h 
to uproot trees and carry 
away massive boulders. 
One wet-snow avalanche in 
the Italian Alps was calcu- 
lated to have contained 2^ 
million tons of snow, and to 
have generated more than 
300 million horsepower. 

According to the Scottish 
Avalanche Information 
Service, 90 per cent of all 


avalanches occur during 
snow storms, and 90 per 
cent of all avalanches that 
claim human victims are 
triggered by those victims. 
Any skier or climber 
caught in the path of an av- 
alanche is advised to shout, 
throw away skis and ruck- 
sack and run to the side, 
out of the way. If that 
doesn’t work, he or she 
should try to ride on the 
snow slab, roll like a log 
out of the debris, or try. 
“swimming” with front 
crawl-like motions to keep 
near the surface. 


Anyone burled should 
clear snow away from 
around the nose and mouth 
to get breathing space, spit 
to see which way is up, and 
then try to get at least a 
hand to the surface. 

Even in a severe snow- 
slide there could be survi- 
vors. One researcher 
looked at the cases of 422 
skiers buried and then dug 
up by Swiss rescue teams 
between 1981 and 1991: 
those found in the first 15 
minutes had a 90 per cent 
chance of surviving. Only 
those near enough to the 


surface to open an airway 
could hope to last more 
than 30 minutes. 

Eighty per cent of victims 
suffocate: one German com- 
pany recently launched a 
skier’s airbag system. A 
skier caught in an ava- 
lanche touches a ripcord to 
fill a balloon with com- 
pressed nitrogen in 2 
seconds. The idea is to In- 
crease buoyancy and stop 
the skier being buried. 

But the best tactic is to 
avoid danger zones: moun- 
tain centres use satellite sys- 
tems to map hazard spots. 
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On New Year's Day with BTyou can phone whoever you like in the UK, for as long as you like, and you'll never pay more than 50p for the call. That’s right 
- local and long distance calls. So, go on, pick up the phone and ring in January 1, 1999 in style. This offer is just one more reason for being with BT. 
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Leftwing MPs welcome reference to state intervention in economy □ Coded comments lift lid on post-Mandelson power struggle 


Prescott calls for change of course 


Nicholas Watt 
Political Correspondent 


J OHN Prescott yester- 
day lifted the lid on 
the cabinet power 
struggle unleashed 
by the resignation of 
Peter Mandelson when he 
made a carefully coded call 
for a change in direction. 

Seizing his chance to Oil the 
vacuum left by the departure 
of one of the main architects 
of New Labour, the Deputy 
Prime Minister said that the 
Government needed to "get 
away from rhetoric and back 
on to substance". Mr Prescott 
also Used distin ctly im-RIair- 
ite language to talk of state 
intervention in the economy. 

Downing Street swiftly dis- 
tanced itself from Mr Pres- 
cott, who has been left in 
charge of the Government 
during Tony Blair’s new year 
holiday in the Seychelles. 

The press office rushed out 
the Prime Minister's new 
year message in an attempt to 
knock Mr Prescott off the bul- 
letins. A spokesman said the 
Government had been elected 
as New Labour and would 
govern as New Labour, a form 
of words Mr Blair uses with 
awkward Old Labourites who 
refhse to toe the Line. 

However, leftwing MPs 
lined up to praise Mr Pres- 
cott Andrew Mackinlay. the 
outspoken Labour MP for 
Thurrock, said: “The mood 
and tone of John Prescott's 
reported comments will be 
much welcomed both by back- 
benchers and by people in the 
party — the activists who sus- 
tained the party in the bad 
times as well as the good 
times. Far a long time now 
many of them think their 

views have been rather 
neglected." 

Ian Gibson, the Labour MP 
for Norwich North, said he 
hoped that the departure of Mr 
Mandelson would mark a shift 
in the balance of power in the 
Cabinet ‘1 think we have got 
to think about the traditional 


Labour support for the people 
who are suffering most in soci- 
ety," he told BBC Radio 4. 

Mr Prescott was cartful to 
couch his thoughts in coded 
language, which was fully 
loyal to the Prime Minister on 
the surface. But his message 
was unmlstakeahle. 

In an Interview with The In- 
dependent he said there was 
“still an argument for Indus- 
trial reorganisation. I stm 
ftink there is a role for inter- 
vention — it's not the sixties 
and seventies. Now we are 
active participants." 



John Prescott with Gordon Brown and, left, the Prime Minister at this year's party conference in Blackpool 


PHOTOORAFH- DON McPHEE 


John Prescott made a point of praising 
Gordon Brown, with whom he fell out in 
the 1 990s. It is no secret that the 
Chancellor is not enamoured of the Lib 
Dems and is sceptical about voting reform 


Mr Prescott also made clear 
his distaste for the idea of New 
Labour as endless modernisa- 
tion when he indicated that the 
Government should limi t itself 
to f ulfilling Labour's election 
manifesto. This was a coded 
way of telling fhe Prime Minis- 
ter not to go too far in forging 
links with the liberal Demo- 
crats and possibly introducing 
electoral reform for Westmin- 
ster elections. 

Margaret Beckett the leader 
of the Commons, dismissed 
claims that Mr Prescott’s com- 


ments had si gnalled a new di- 
rection for the Government “I 
think John Prescott would be 
appalled to think that in some 
way what he said is being seen 
as counter either to what the 
Government is doing or to 
what the Prime Minister is 
saying," she told Radio 4’s 
World At One. 

Ms Beckett added that the 
Prime Minister and his deputy 
were “saying very much the 
same kinds of things about the 
need to improve our country." 
But she conceded that some 


traditional Labour' supporters 
would be “disappointed that 
we haven't been aide to go 
faster — that’s 
understandable". 

In his new year message the 
Prime Minister made dear his 
determination to press ahead 
with his programme. "Of 
course, from time to time the 
Govemmart, like any, will suf- 
fer knocks, and the madia will 
revel in them. 

“But they come and they go. 
What Stays is the sense of 
national purpose. What stays 


is the manifesto on which the 
Government w a s elected, a 
programme for reform and 
renewal.” 

Mr Prescott’s friends in- 
sisted last night that he 
remained totally loyal to Mr 
Blair, a message the Deputy 
Prime Minister will reinforce 
in his own new year message 
today when he lavishes praise 
on Mr Blair's leadership. 
However, an old baza! like Mr 
Prescott will have known ex- 
actly what impact his inter- 
view would have by lifting 
the lid on the manoeovrings 
among senior cabinet minis- 
ters after Mr Mandelson's 
departure. 

Old style ministers, some of 
whom are said to have 
relished Mr Mandelson’s em- 
barrassment, are hoping that 
his absence from the cabinet 
table will act as a brake on 
some of the Blairites’ ambi- 
tions. While Mr Blair may 


still regard Mr Mandelson as 
a confidant — he Invited him 
to dinner at Chequers on the 
night of his resignation — 
these ministers hope that the 
revolution will be stalled 
without him formally by the 
Prime Minister’s side. 

Mr Prescott also made a 
point of praising Gordon 
Brown, with whom he fell out 
in the mid-1990s when the 
Chancellor blocked his at- 
tempts to set up an economic 
ministry to rival the Trea- 
sury. It is no secret that the 
Chancellor, another of the ar- 
chitects of New Labour, is not 
enamoured of the Lib Dems 
and is sceptical about intro- 
ducing electoral reform for 
elections to the Commons. 

The glee with which old 
style ministers have reacted 
to the departure of Mr Man- 
dtfson shows the fragility of 
the New Labour project. The 
Prime Minister may have 


won Labour's greatest land- 
slide, but he has still not won 
the hearts of many MPs who 
remain wary of his support 
for business and his ambi- 
tions of remodelling the cen- 
tre left 

The weak foundations of 
New Labour are hardly 
helped by the party’s bitter 
internal rivalries. Frank. 
Field, the former welfare 
reform minister, gave a taste 
of the friction yesterday when 
he condemned the likes of 
Charlie Whelan, the Chancel- 
lor's spokesman. Mr Field 
told Radio 2‘s Jimmy Young 
programme: “Journalists tell 
you who Is saying things 
about you, portly to get a good 
story, I suppose, but alio I 
think It Is their natural reac- 
tion against the excesses and 
the obscenities of the whole 
system." 


Hugo Young, peg* » 


J M Keynes 



Originator of 
tax arid spend 
who haunts 
New Labour 


"TONY Bbdr must have 

1 winced yesterday when 
John Prescott raised the 
ghost of the great econo- 
mist, John Maynard 
Keynes (above), writes Nich- 
olas Watt 

In his Interview with The 
Independent, the Deputy 
Prime Minister toned the 
clock baric at least 30 yean 
when he said: "We are a 
massive deliverer, particu- 
larly when we have decided 
that public expenditure is 
there to uphold the. econo- 
my In the traditional 
Keynesian way. 1 * '. 

Keynesianism, which 
formed the basis of centre- 
left economics for SO years, 
is one of the great unman- 
tlanables of New Labour. In 
his major work. General 
Theory of Employment. In- 
terest and Money, written 
in 1996, Keynes argaed that 
tire state should play a key 
ride in boosting demand 
and - thereby reduce 
unemployment * 

Margaret Thatcher 
finally buried Keynesian- 
ism when she successfully 
portrayed the Labour Party 
as a “tax and spend" party 
which would raise tax to 
spend Britain out of reces- 
sion ^The New Labour lead- 
erftdfeoM 1 **' hedhted by 
the Tories* success that 
they fought the last elec- 
tion promising not to raise 
income tax in the lifetime 
of this Parliament. 


Teachers ‘paying’ to aid 
national literacy scheme 


Rebecca Smithers 
Education Correspondent 


T EACHERS are having 
to dig deep into their 
own pockets to help 
children to read 
under the Government's 
national literacy strategy, ac- 
cording to research published 
today by one of the main 
teaching unions. 

A lack of government fund- 
ing mp ans that more than half 
of primary school teachers 
have found it necessary to use 
their own money to buy 
resources such as books and 
worksheets to help provide the 
extra teaching required. And 
more than one in five teachers 
has spent £50 or more on mate- 
rials for pupils. 

The fi nding s are included in 


the initial results of a new in- 
dependent survey of primary 
school teachers commissioned 
by the 150,000-strong Associa- 
tion of Teachers and Lecturers 
to evaluate the effectiveness of 
the national literacy hour. 

The compulsory daily hour 
was introduced in' all primary 
schools last September. A 
parallel numeracy hour is also 
being piloted ahead of a 
national launch. Both are de- 
signed to underpin national 
targets for literacy and numer- 
acy. The survey claims that 
primary school teachers are 
spending an average of £2590 
to support the literacy 
initiative. 

If the results of the ATL's 
research are representative, 
this means that teachers in pri- 
mary school could have con- 
tributed as much as £5 million 


from their own salary cheques 
to shore up a key commitment 
by New Labour. 

Commenting on the results 
of the survey, Peter Smith, 
general secretary of the ATL, 
said: “Conscientious teachers 
feel they have no option but to 
prop up a key government pol- 
icy by topping up the inade- 
quate fending. 

“The figures underline the 
personal commitment of teach- 
ers to get the best out of their 
pupils. The Government is pro- 
posing to modernise the teach- 
ing profession. A good first 
step would be for the Govern- 
ment and local authorities to 
cover the cost eff such key ini- 
tiatives in fulL" 

Mr Smith arktod * “Would 
hospital patients expect sur- 
geons to buy swabs? Should 
firefighters buy their own 


hoses? Why should poorly paid 
teachers have to pitch in with 
books.” 

• The results of the survey 
win be published next month. 
They are based on the replies 
from more than 300 primary 
school teachers involved in 
teaching the literacy hour 
throughout England. 

But the Government ques- 
tioned the findings. A Depart- 
ment for Education and Em- 
ployment spokeswoman said 
last night “The literacy strat- 
egy is fully funded, with £113 
million a l loc ate d for Its imple- 
mentation so far. Every 
school Is being provided with 
an extra £2.000 to buy any 
extra books and other materi- 
als. Under no circumstances 
should any teacher be having 
to dip Into their own 
pockets." 


Sellafield blamed for increased cancer risk 


Paul Brown 

Enviro nm ent C o rrespon dent 


P eople living within 
half a mile of the coast 
in north and west Wales 
have a much higher chance of 
getting cancer than those in- 
land, according to new 
research. 

The findings are being used 
by anti-nuclear campaigners 
as part of their case for claim- 
ing damages and demanding 
an end to radioactive dis- 
charges into the Irish Sea from 
the Sellafield nuclear plant in 
Cumbria: 

They want a closure of the 
£L8 billion nuclear reprocess- 
ing plant run by British Nu- 
clear Fuels and claim the fig- 
ures show a link between the 
radioactivity along the coast 
and the high incidence of leu- 
kemia in children under four. 
The discharges — which drift 
south from the plant and wash 
up on the Welsh coast — are 
also responsible for an excess 
of breast cancers in women 
and a general increase in brain 1 
tumours in the local popula- 
tion, it is claimed. 

The research has been paid 
for by the Irish government, 
which is being sued in Dublin 
high court by four residents of 


Dundalk, opposite Sellafield on 
the Irish Sea coast, who be- 
lieve they suffer from an in- 
creased risk of cancer as a 
result of the discharges. 

British Nuclear Fuels is 
sceptical about the research 
and denies any link between 
its plant and high incidence of 

cancer. 

The Welsh Office Is also in- 
vestigating. and will place its 
findings before the Govern- 
ment’s Committee on Medical 
Aspects of Radiation in the En- 
vironment shortly. 

The Environment Minister, 
Michael Meacher, has met the 
researchers and is considering 
releasing similar data for Eng- 
land which could reveal a poss- 
ible link between living near 
the coasts exposed to nuclear 

Hisrhar gp*; and cance r . 

Chris Busby, of Aberystwyth 
university, analysed 10,000 
cancer cases which have oc- 
curred in Wales between 1974 
and 1990. He divided them geo- 
graphically in distance from 
the sea and concluded that 
those living In the coastal 
strips have a far greater 
chance of getting cancer. 

In children under four living 
within 800 metres of the sea 
shore there were 34 cases of 
cancer between 1974 and 1989 
when only 15,3 would have 


been expected statistically — 
more than double the risk. For 
all malignancies for all ages in 
the same period there were 
14.834 cancers when 11,518 
would have been expected, a 30 
per cent excess. 

Bis finding s for leukaemias 

in children under four are 
even more marked. There was 
“an astonishing 43-fold in- 
creased risk of childhood leu- 
kaemia relative to the England 
and Wales 1979 average’’. 
There were 23 cases within 800 
metres of the sea compared 
with fewer than five expected. 

The numbers gradually 
reduced farther inland. More 
than 51 kilometres Inland 
there were three cases in the 
same period when statistically 
3.41 would have been expected. 

Dr Busby believes man- 
made radioactive particles are' 
the most likely explanation for 
the cancer excess. His theory 
is that the vic tims breathe' 
them in as dust and the parti- 
cles irradiate cells and so dam- 
age them that cancers are 
caused. 

“Plutonium sticks to the fins 
silt in the estuaries around 
north Wales and dries out at 
low tide. When the wind blows 
the dust is carried inland The 
point about these particles is 
that lodge in the body via the 


lungs and SO damage caba that- 

they start the cancer." He says 
this theory would acoout for 
why the increase in cancers is 
particularly marked around 

Canaervon and Bangor where 
there are mud flats and are the 
part of Wales closest to the 
Sellafield outfall 

John Steward, director of 
the Welsh Cancer and Surveil- 
lance Unit, in Cardiff, is 
among the doubters. His office 
has checked fiw cancer figures 
and “found a lot of question 
marks over Dr Busby’s work. 

A spokesman for the Welsh 
Office said: “Clearly if this is 
right it is very important and 
senior officials are looking at 
it" 

Richard Livesey, Liberal 
Democrat MP for Brecon and 
Radnor, said: ‘‘This requires 
further Investigation. The 
theory that dust may carry 
particles of radioactivity in- 
land should be looked at 
carefully." 

in a statment British Nu- 
clear Fuels said: “This is a 
wim pintniy uns ubstantiated «- ■ 
sertfon which flies in the face 
of international expert scien- 
tific belief. We do not believe 
that this study is in any way 
credible, nor should it give res- 
idents of Wales any cause for 
concern." 


Monet painting 
looted by Nazis 
is withdrawn 
from exhibition 


Audrey GHlan 


O NE of Claude Monet’s wa- 
terlily paintings looted by 
the Nazis has been with- 
drawn from an exhibition at 
the Royal Academy because 
of fears that a Jewish family 
will try to get it back. 

Wateriilies 1904 was due to 
go cm show with 84 other 
Monet paintings as part of the 
academy’s Monet in the 20th 
Century exhibition, due to 
open in London, on January 23. 

The work is on display at the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts, 
which is running the show in 
conjunction with the HA. 

The painting was recently 
identified by experts as one of 
the works stolen by Hitler's 
foreign minister, Joachim von 
Rfobentrop. Descendants of the 
wartime French-Jewish art 
collector Paul Rosenberg had 
registered the looted pa inti ng, 


along with a number of others, 
with the Art Loss Register in 
New York last July. 

But the French authorities 
— who. believe it belongs to 
them — have now prevented 
the painting from being 
shipped to Britten. The UK 


does not have pr otective legis- 
lation preventing the Rosen- 
borgs from pursuing their 
claims to ownership here. 

The Monet is one of 2,058 
looted works of art held in 
"temporary safekeeping” by 

the French government at the 

Musee des Beaux. Arts in Caen 
In Normandy. 

According to the Jewish 
Chro n ic l e, Elaine Rosenberg, 
widow of Paul Rosenberg’s 
son, Alexandre Paul, and Raul 
Rosenberg's surviving daugh- 
ter, Michel toe, had registered 
a number of missing paintings. 

The French foreign ministry 
maintains that Paul Rosen- 
berg; who died in 1959, knew 
the painting was on show from 
1950 until 1954 at a special mu- 
seum of looted art near Paris, 
but he did not ask for It back. 

Yesterday David Gordon, 
secretary of the RA. said: “The 
French are concerned that 
there could be a claim If the 
painting was displayed here. 
We deeply regret this situa- 
tion. We are in favour of resti- 
tution to legal owners but this 
creates paranoia among lend- 
ers.” The painting was 
removed by Ribbentrop in 1941 
from Rosenberg’s home in 
Faria c, south-west France. 



The old style metal trolley that will be replaced at Salisbury's 


Stores use plastic 
for trolley revamp 


Paul Brown 

En vironment Co r re sp ond en t 
THE ublqultlous shiny 

metal supermarket shop- 
ping trolley, part of the 
landscape since the 1950s, 
Is on tho way out, 

Salisbury's Is Introduc- 
ing what It calls a Monks 
trolley, made of recyclable 
plastic, which Is lighter, 
easier to control and In 
theory lasts for over. 

Ashford In Kent has 
taken a consignment of 
460 plastic trolleys and 
eventually the company 
plans to replace 250,000 
metal ones at Its 395 
stores. 

The metal shopping trol- 
leys which exist In millions 
and turn up everywhere 
from mountain tops to ca- 
nal bott oms wore called 


prams when Introduced In 
the first self sendee stores 
— both Ideas from the 
United States and marking 
the beginning of the super- 
market revolution. 

The new brightly 
coloured plastic trolley Is 
made of a substance called 
Durethan which Is a 
thermoplastic recyclable 
material used for making 
cars. The only metal part of 
the trolley wffl be the nuts 
which hold It together. 

A Sainsbury’s spokes- 
woman said that uni Bee a 
metal trolley which has to 
be removed from service If 
dmnaged, the new trolleys 
can be taken apart and 
repaired. The damaged 
part will be ground down 
and recycled Into new 
trolleys. 

Existing metal trolleys 


Supermarkets 
now have teams of trolley 
ha ndi ai s whose Job It Is to 
retrieve strays and send out 
search and raccmery group If 
notified by local authorities 
of ones being dumped. 

After seven years of use 
Sabtsbury*s .trolleys have 
their logo removed and 
they are sold to other 
retailers. Damagsd ones 
are crashed and sent for 


So far the new trolleys 
have one design compared 
with the 12 different metal 
ones which vary from ■trim- 
mer" trolleys tor the elderly 
to ‘'estate" trolleys with 
room far two children and 
ones with crush proof sec- 
tions tor Dowers. Twelve 
designs wfH be available 
shortly. 

The spokeswoman 
added: “1 have tried the 
new ones - and they ate 
much easier to steer and 
Bghter even on a Adi load. 
We are waiting for fuO cus- 
tomer reaction but so far 
the comments have all 
bo o n enthusiastic." 
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Yemen hostage murders 


‘It was horrible —we are lucky to be alive’ 


Gun battle 
survivors 
tell how 
captors 
took their 
revenge 


Rory Carroll 
and Brian Whitaker 

I T WAS a baa 'of bullets 
from attacking Yemeni , 
government troops that 
triggered off the execu- 
tion of the tourists by 
their kidnappers. 

According to survivors, the 
Mamie extremists returned 
fire with . Kalashnikov auto- 
matic rifles, using their 16 
hostages as cover. Then, dur- 
ing a two-hour battle against 
the 200 troops, they turned 
their guns on the hostages in 
revenge for a rescue attempt 
unprecedented in Yemen's 
history of kidnaps. 

One hostage, Eric Firkin, 
speaking from the five-star 
Movenpick hotel in Aden, and 
still wearing sandals dusty 
from the trek, described how 
the attack began. "We were 
being led into the mo untains 
to a hideout Then we heard 
the gunfire." Having 
crouched down to shelter 
fhom the bullets, at one point 
he raised his head to see what 
was happ ening and found 
himself with a gun pointed at 
his chest *1 said. ‘No, no, 
no'.” He did not die but the 
kidnappers killed two prison- 
ers “in revenge" as they fled. 
He said he saw one victim, a 
woman, shot in the back of 
her neck. 

The hostages were split in 



■ ■ ?: 



Survived . . . freed, hostages Brian SnrHh^Ieft, and Me Pn-kins in a hnh»i fri AHfun y esterday 

two. Brian. Smith said his and we are lucky to.be alive, lsts belonging to Islamic 
group tried to comfort each Our thoughts are with the Jihad and their was 
other by holding bands. Two families of the people — oar m a rt y r d om 
were killed, and two were in- friends — who were killed.” “The security-forces made 
jured. “We were in the middle The accounts given contra- their move after the kidnap- 
of a battle,” he said. “We diet the Yemeni government’s pers had started killing the 
weren't armed, and we had no version of events, that secu- hostages, and the aim of the 
military knowledge.” rity forces only opened fire action was to prevent farther 

Three Britons and an Aus- after the kidnappers began killing s ana to save the lives 
tralian were killed and an killing hostages. of the hostages. 

American and a Briton were - The 16 — 12 Britons, two ‘"The government and the 
wounded. Yemen’s Interior Americans and two Austin- people of Yemen are deeply 
ministry said three kidnap- lians — were seized a day ear- shocked at the tragic loss of 
pers were killed and three lier in an ambush on their mnnomt lives, and sincerely 
captured in the shoot-out five-vehicle convoy. share the grief of the families 

near Mawdiyah town, 175 Mohammad S aleh al-Tur- and relatives of the victims.” 
miles south of the capital, aiq, chief of security in Aden Jihad was ori ginally made 
Sanna. province, insisted the kidnap- up of Arab veterans of the 

After debriefing the hos- pers fired first- “The Egyp- Afghan war, working with 
tages, British consular offi- Han began shooting at the tribal elements in southern 
rials in Aden talked of acts of hostages, which forced our Yemen. They have been 
self-sacrifice. “All three troops to storm the hideout" accused of past attacks, in- 
countries [Britain. Australia he said in the presence of the eluding the Aden hotel bomb- 
and the US] could he very British ambassador. ing of 1992. More recently 

proud of their citizens,” said Yemen’s embassy in Lon- Jihad split and it was one erf 
one diplomat An unnamed don, attempting to deflect ertt- the resulting minor groups 
hostage said from the hotel: icism. issued a statement that carried out Monday’s 
'It was a horrible experience "The kidnappers were terror- attack. 


lsts belonging to Islamic 
Jihad and their aim was 
m a rtyrd om. 

“The securttjbfbrces made 
their move after the kidnap- 
pers had started killing the 
hostages, and the aim of the 
action was to prevent further 
killings ana to save the lives 
of the hostages. 

‘The government and the 
people of Yemen are deeply 
shocked at the tragic loss of 
innocent lives, and sincerely 
share' the grief of the famiiioc 
and relatives of the victims.” 

Jihad was ori ginally made 
up of Arab veterans of the 
Afghan war,, working with 
tribal elemen ts in southern 
Yemen. They have been 
accused of past attacks, in- 
cluding the Aden hotel bomb- 
ing of 1992. More recently 
Jihad split, and it was one erf 
the resulting minor groups 
that carried out Monday’s 
attack. 


Family and 
friends pay 
tribute to 
courage 
of intrepid 
tourists 

RonrCaurofl 


R elatives, colleagues 
and friends of the 
dead aid injured Brit- 
ons were shocked yester- 
day by their fate, but each 
drew a picture of an Indi- 
vidual or couple with a love , 
of adventure. ! 

The 16 members of the 
tourist group were at the 
outset strangers but they 
bonded quickly and were 
enjoying their £1,290 fort- 
, night’s adventure until 
Monday's kidnap. 

Those who knew them 
said they were aware of the 
warnings of kidnapping 
and lawlessness in the Ye- 
men, but were determined 
to experience its history 
and atmosphere. 

Tuesday’s botched rescue 
left four deed and two in- 
jured. The Britons who 
died were named as Peter 
Rowe, aged 60. a mathemat- 
ics lecturer at Durham uni- 
versity, Margaret White- 
house, aged 53, a teacher 
from Hook. Hampshire, 
whose murder was wit- 
nessed by her husband 
Laurence, an economics 
lecturer at Farnborough 
sixth form college, and 
Ruth Williamson, aged 34, 
an NHS training consultant 
from Edinburgh. The 
fourth to die was Andrew 



Ska. 
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Soiled. . . gun battle victims Ruth Williamson, top. Margaret Whil chouse, and Peter Rowe 


Thirsk, aged 35, of Sydney 
in Australia. 

Claire M&rston, aged 43, 
the wife of Dr Rowe and an 
accountancy lecturer at 
Northumbria university in 
Newcastle, received serious 
gnnshot wounds in her 
shoulder, and yesterday 
was recovering in hospital 
in Aden, with an unnamed 
American woman who was I 
also injured. Those not in- 
jured will be flown back 
tomorrow, their tour com- 
pany, Explore Worldwide, 
said yesterday. 

Dr Rowe grew up in Can- 
ada and arrived in Britain 
in the 1960s. Colleagues 
paid tribute to his abilities 
and to a maverick style that 
had endeared him to gen- 
erations of students. His 
driving curiosity had led 
him to travel in Ghana. 
Nepal and the Himalayas. 

David Fairley, a col- 


league of Dr Rowe, said: 
“He had a personality and 
was not one of your run-of- 
the-mill. standard-issue lec- 
turers. He would have been 
aware of the dangers of Ye- 
men, but I don't think it 
would have concerned him 
too much.” 

Dr Marston’s sister, 
Louise, and her brother-in- 
law, Stephen Sunnucks, 
were last night preparing 
to fly to her bedside. “She is 
very strong, very capable. I 
am sure she will make It,” ; 
Mr Sunnucks said. , 

Miss Williamson's uncle, I 
Donald Main, last night 
told of her family's “devas- 
tation”. “She was a won- 
derful person and had a 
marvellous, some would 
say wicked, sense of hu- 
mour," he said. 

Mrs Wbitebouse’s col- 
leagues at Long Sutton pri- 
mary school in Hampshire, 


broke the news to their 1 13 
pupils. The head teacher, 
Alan Melbourne, said: “She 
was loved and respected by 
everyone in the school for 
ber adventurous spirit and 
commitment to teaching." 

The uninjured victims 
were named as Eric Fir- 
kins. a middle-aged 
teacher. Brian Smitb, Pat 
Morris. Gill Doreu. and 
Susan Mattocks, a religious 
education teacher at Clar- 
endon grammar school for 
girls in Ramsgate, Kent. 

Jane Bennett, her head 
teacher, said she was an 
outstanding colleague who 
had a passion for 
adventure. 

“1 don’t think this inci- 
dent will affect her confi- 
dence in travelling abroad 
at alL She has a passion to 
see the world — particu- 
larly the Far East and 
Middle East.” she added. 


‘Geri-boom’ 
costs set to 
spiral if free 
care falters 






David Brlndto, Social 
Sendees Correspondent 


S PENDING on the 
long-term care of the 
elderly wifi need to 
rise more than 150 per 
cent over the next 30 years as 
the cost of services outstrips 
likely economic growth, ac- 
cording to a government-com- 
missioned study. 

Although t his £14 billion in- 
crease in the bill is consid- 
ered “not unaffordable” if 
present patterns of care per- 
sist, the study warns that it 
coold climb steeply if there 
are changes — particularly 
any 'fall in the contribution 
now made by informal carers. 

If half of the most depen- 
dent elderly people have to go 
into residential care because 
of a fall in the carers' contri- 
bution, spending on services 
would need to rise by almost 
200 per cent, or £18 billion. 

The study is the most pains- 
taking undertaken on the loom- 
ing costs of care for Britain^ 
ageing population, its conclu- 
sions have been used in shap- 
ing the recommendations of 
the royal commission on long- 
term care, due next month. 

The commission is expected 
to call for a phased increase 
in the annual government 
spending of some £800 mil- 
lion. enabling all “personal” 
care to be declared freein a 
re-drawing of the line be- 
tween what is free and what ; 
is means-tested. 

Critics are already accus- 1 
ing the commis sion of under- 
estimating the costs of this 

approach, and of having a 

poor grip on the economics. 
One commission member is 
believed to be writing a dis- 
senting report. 

However, when the major- 
ity' report is published stress 
will be placed on its consis- 


tency with the costs study 
commissioned to inform pol- 
icy review and development 

The study has been . ctm- 
ducted by the personal social 
services research unit at Kent 
university. Researchers mod- 
elled the demand for long- 
term care, and its likely costa 
from 1995-2031, when the 
number of over-658 are pro- 
jected to rise by 57 per cent , 
and over-SSs by 79 per cent — 
necessitating a 61 per cent ex- 
pansion of care provision. 

Assuming modest annual 
increases In the real costs of 
services, overall care spend- 
ing would need to go up 153 
per cent by 2031 — 174 per 
cent in NHS expenditure, 124 
per cent in social services and 
173 per cent in private pay- 
ments — compared to a fore- 
cast rise of 123 per cent in j 
gross domestic product 

The researchers emphasise 
that these base projections 
are merely illustrative, and ! 
that the figures could fluctu- 
ate with certain variables. 

If older people become more 
dependent — in other words, 

| if longer life means living 
longer with disability — the 
costs could spiraL An annual 
Increase of just 1 per cent in 
dependency rates would 
mean care provision needed 
to expand by not 61 per cent 
but 121 per cent 

By the “base projections 
alone, numbers of elderly 
people in residential or nurs- 
ing care will rise from 407,000 
to 666,000; numbers receiving 
domi ciliary or home-care ser- 
vices wQl go up from 517,000 
to 804,600; and those receiving 
community nursing will in- 
crease from 444.000 to 717,000. 

The study concludes that 
the main pressure will Call on 
NHS budgets. But it says it 
will be affordable if govern- 
ment funding is allowed to 
rise faster than GDP. 


Garry Kobs with a scale replica of the Titanic, at the International Model Show, Olympia, west London until Sunday. It will later be auctioned by Christie’s photograph martin argles 

discontent I Meningitis negligence claim 


Martin WUi wrfgtrt 

A MYSTERIOUS world 
of horns and drones 
which can only be 
beard by women is baffling 
investigators on a north of 
England housing estate- 
High-pitched whines and 
pulsating’ buzzes have 
prompted victims to keep 
diaries of at least three va- 
rieties of sounds. . 

Men have so far been im- 
mune. “It's a real mystery. 
There’s definitely some- 
thing out there,;’ said 
Andrew Gilbert, deputy 
head of environmental 
health services in Warring- 
ton, Cheshire, which has 


investigated a dozen 
complaints. 

The sounds, worst in bed- 
rooms and on frosty nights, 
have struck a small area on 
the edge of Warrington, but 
investigators are beginning 
to get data on similar out- 
breaks as news spreads. 

Women from Manchester 
rang Mr Gilbert yesterday, 
along with a Shropshire 
I victim. 

The hums were described 
' as “enough- to turn you into 

a nervous wreck.” by Anne 
Heesom, 55. one of the War- i 
rington “hearers” who has i 
toured with noise abate- 
ment teams to try to isolate 
the source of the sounds, j 
She said she is kept awake 


by three separate noises, j 
one of them fain tly heard 
by a woman environmental 
health inspector but none 
recorded on monitoring 
tapes. 

“It’s been going on for 18 
months and it’s had such an 
effect on my life Pm going 
to move house." said Mrs 
Heesom yesterday. “It’s 
very bad in the front bed- 
room, though my husband 
can’t hear it at alL Tm ab- 
solutely sick of it.” 

“We’ve got Into complica- 
tions with complainants — 
such as are they hearing ‘a 
noise’ or the noise’. It’s go- 
ing to be a while before the 
file is closed,” added Mr 
Gilbert 


Audrey GMan 


A YOUNG mother is de- 
manding an urgent in- 
quiry following the 
death of her baby from men- 
ingitis after she was sent 
away from hospital and told 
to give the child CalpoL . 
Sarah Bums. 22. from Nor- 

bury, Croydon, claimed yes- 
terday that her daughter, 

Lauren, nine months, died 
from meningitis less than 48 
hours after a doctor at Croy- 
don’s Mayday Hospital said 
there was nothing to worry 
about. 

Two days later, Ms Burns 
was forced to make the deci- 
sion to turn off Lauren’s life 


support machine after she 
was told that her only child 
was brain dead. 

Ms Burns says that the hos- 
pital was negligent and that 
she was treated as if sbe was 
an over-zealous mother 
rather than a woman with a 
very sick child. 

Yesterday, Keith Ford, 
chief executive of Mayday . 
Healthcare NHS Trust, ex- 
pressed his sympathy and 1 

added that the child was not 
turned away. Instead it was 
suggested that Lauren be 
taken to Croydoc. an evening 
illness clinic located within 
the hospital “Together with 
Croydoc. we will be seeing if 
lessons can be learned '' 

Ms Burns first became con- 


cerned when Lauren devel- 
oped a temperature on De- 
cember 16. When the child’s 
temperature reached 104. she 
took her to Mayday’s casualty 
department where she was 
eventually told that there 
were no visible signs of any 
serious illness and that it was 
probably a virus. 

“We were only seen by an 
assessment nurse who did not 

examine her and seot us to 
their GP on site . v He took 
her temperature and looked 
in her eyes, nose and throat 
and said there was no visible 
sign of .anything and it was 
probably just a virus. He told 

me to give her CaJpol and if 
she was no better by morning 
then bring her back." 


Planning a Millenriium garden to keep the world green 


Tim Radford 

Scien ce Editor • . 

I T started as the first garden 

of its kind in the 20th cen- 
tury. It will open in 2000 as 
the first garden of its kind of 
the new millennium. The £44 
million National Botanic Gar- 
den of Wales, now taking 
shape near Llanarthne in 
Dyfed, Is a different kind of 


growth, according to its direc- 
tor. Charles Stirton. 

Its grounds are already a se- 
cure home to rare and threat- 
ened species of lichen; and 
fungus, and to some of the 
rarest bat species in Europe. 
Its great glasshouse will en- 
close not just plant collections 
but an entire. Mediterranean 
1 ecosy stem. Mediterranean — 
to botanists — describes the j 
rUmntP not just of Sicily or i 


Tunisia but of Cape Town, 
Chile. California and parts of 
Australasia. 

“This is less than 2 per cent > 
of the earth’s surface, yet it : 
has 20 per cent of the world's 
plant species. The lowland 
areas are very se riou sly 
threatened by agriculture and 
invasive weeds. It is an eco- 
system under threat,” says ! 
ProfStirton. j 

The garden is taking shape ] 


in 568 acres erf the Middleton 
Hall estate, with a £22 million 
grant from the Millennium 
Commission. It will be the 
first national botanic garden 
In fiie UK for 200 years, says 
ProfStirton, and it will be dif- 
ferent in both, concept and 
execution. 

Gardens like Eew were ca- 
thedrals to science, driven by 
imp erial expansion, monu- 
ments to economic botany 


and a kind of obsessive collec- 
tor's passion. The garden of 
Wales, however, has its roots 
In concern for the diversity of 
animal and plant life that be- 
came the focus erf the 1992 Rio 
Summit, attended by Prof 
Stirton. 

“I remember sitting there 
thinking, hell, if one only had 
a chance to build a new insti- 
tution from scratch, with a 
fundamentally different ap- 


proach, It would be nice — 
not tMniring that four or five 
years later I would be doing 
exactly that.” 

The garden grew out of new 
ways of looking at the planet 
“We decided that in 20 or 30 
years time we wanted to be 
completely independent So 
instead of Just having a 
trendy green boiler for our 
great glasshouse we decided 
to took at energy across the 


entire site. So not only do we 
now have our own heaters to 
provide hot water for the 
glass houses, we also have our 
own living machine' that 
cleans all our effluent, and in 
phase two we are looking, for 
other forms of energy deriva- 
tion: we want to generate all 
our own electricity by what- 
ever means possible." 

The design, however, some- 
how chose itself. The great 


glasshouse, home to 10,000 
plants, emerged as a shape 
which echoes the contours of 
the surrounding hills. “The 
broad walk isn’t a straight 
linear walk like at Kew, it’s 
actually an analogue of the 
Towy valley river system 
about three miles away. 

‘The landscape architects 
didn’t consciously do than it 
was a slow process of inter- 
action.” 



h 
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1 998: More than just Monica 


Guardian reporters in cities 
around the globe examine 
media priorities in 1998. A 
former White House intern 
may have grabbed column 
Inches everywhere, but each 
country had one big domestic 
issue that dominated debate: 


United States 


THE American press is rarely 
united but newspapers all 
agree — not surprisingly — 
that 1998 was the year of 
Monica Lewinsky 

A poll this week of editors 
and television executives by 
the Associated Press elicited 
scarcely a dissenting voice. 

The year's second biggest 
story in the eyes of the US 
media was the baseball duel 
between Mark McGwire of 
the St Louis Cardinals and 
Sammy Sosa of the Chicago 
Cubs. They were competing to 
hit the most home runs In a 
single season. McGwire won ' 
the honours with 70. 

Global economic turmoil 
was seen as the year's third 
most important story. The 
deadly hurricanes Georges 
jinrf Mitch and the running 
confrontation with Iraq also 
featured prominently 


China 


BELTING'S press had no doubt 
what was the biggest story of 
1998: China's “wide-ranging, 
dashing diplomacy”. President 
Bill Clinton came to pay trib- 
ute to Jiang Zemin and was 
rewarded with a televised 
“democracy debate". President 
Jiang visited Moscow and 
Tbkyo to set up new “partner- 
ships" with countries which 
once dictated terms to Beijing. 

Only in Hong Kong did a 
few voices dissent Hopes for 
Chinese democracy were 
dashed by sentences imposed 
on peaceful dissidents. 

The People's Daily took a 
calm view of the Asian eco- 
nomic crisis, and China cele- 
brated 20 years of economic 
reform. 


France 


THE French media are unani- 
mous that the news event of 
the year was the French foot- 
ball team's 3-0 World Cup win 
over Brazil. The main televi- 
sion channel, TFl, re-ran the 



The sordid saga of Bill Clinton and his affair with 
Monica Lewinsky was big news everywhere 


match as the cornerstone of 
its Christmas Care while Le 
Parisian measured the impact 
on the young. Nearly 80 per 
cent voted the victory the high 
point of 1998, well ahead of the 
second choice, the screening of 
Titanic. 

While the Lewinsky affair 
dominated foreign news, by 
December the single currency 
was the front-page lead in at 
least one national paper each 
day with Le Monde predicting 
a boom and France-Soir warn- 
ing that the currency could 
prove an economic Titanic. 


Germany 


GERHARD Schroder’s elec- 
tion triumph on September 27. 
ending 16 years of rule by 
Chancellor Helmut Kohl, was 


the defining event for the 
German media. But newspa- 
per pundits are already giving 
Mr Schroder short shrift and 
warning him to get his act 
together in 1999. 

“Schrdder; Fischer et al 
have still to show where they 
are on the fundamental issues 
of German politics and on the 
key questions of domestic and 
foreign policy" said Stern 

magazine. 

The country's worst rail 
disaster in June, when 102 
people died in the Eschede 
train tragedy was the saddest 
moment of the year 

On Mr Clinton's troubles, 
the liberal daily Frankfurter 
Rundschau said: “If 
impeachment suit succeeds, 
all future presidents will be 
putty in the hands of 
Congress if they want to 
survive." 



Italy 


Israel 


ITALY'S success in making 
the euro LL Europe’s financial 
first team, was the good news 
story of the yean 

The birth in October of the 
government of the ex-commu- 
nist Massimo D’Alema was 
the most momentous domestic 
event But observers have 
been sceptical about his 
chances of survival. The 
Milan daily Corriere della 
Sera wrote a brief beadline on 
the matter “The eye of the 
needle." 

The Lewinsky affair 
became compulsive reading 
for many Italians. 

Newspaper commentators 
marvelled that sexual pecca- 
dilloes could have such an 
explosive effect on Anglo- 
Saxon politics. 


ISRAEL’S year was preoccu- 
pied with the slow disintegra- 
tion of the government in the 
face of bitter divisions over 
the peace process with the 
Palestinians. 

When the prime minister 
Binyamin Netanyahu, finally 
yielded on December 20 to 
pressure for early elections, 
the relief waspalpahle. 
“Goodbye BibC" the Yediot 
Aharanot newspaper said in a 
banner front-page headline. 

A week earlier President 
Clinton was in Gaza, the first 
visit by a sitting United States 
president to the Palestinian 
Authority territories. It was 
also Israel’s 50th anniversary 
but the celebrations only 
brought into sharper focus the 
rifts in society Many Israelis 


found it easier to applaud 
their successes in the 
Eurovision Song Contest and 
the Miss World pageant 


Russia 


THERE Is no argument about 
the story that still dominates 
Russia's front pages: the 
August 17 collapse of the 
country’s post-Soviet finan- 
cial system, the runs on foil- 
ing banks, the crash of the 
rouble and the humiliation of 
market reformers. 

“The previous generation 
used to talk about before and 
alter the war,” said Russian 
television. “The present gen- 
eration will talk about before 
and alter August 17." 

The chaos diminished 
Boris Yeltsin and brought in a 


new prime minister. Yevgeny 
Primakov; to replace the 
young Sergei Kiriyenko. Mr 
Yeltsin’s appointment of Mr 
Kiriyenko in March baffled 
the media. 

There was Little space for 
foreign news. As the year 
drew to a close. Russia was 
shaken by the assassination of 
the radical liberal MP Galina 
Starovoltova . The killing, the 
media lamented, showed that 
the country was not just broke 
but ever more lawless and 
retreating to its dark past 


sum of two years oT confes- 
sions, accusations, bitterness 
and. sometimes, forgiveness 
was called by Johannesburg's 
Mall and Guardian “a crown- 
ing moment*. 

South Africa's Invasion of 
Lesotho was officially called 
an intervention to forestall a 
coup.’What is remembered is 
haw ill-prepared the South 

African army was for the 
resistance it met. 

Year-end photograph collec- 
tions celebrated a touching ■ 
moment Nelson Mandela's 
marriage to Graca MacheL 


South Africa 


FOR many South Africans the 
enduring legacy of 1998 was 
the Truth and Reconciliation 
Commission’s final report on 
apartheid-era crimes. The 


Reports by Mark Tran in New 
John Gittings in Hong 
Kong, Paul Winter in Paris, 
Ian Trayrtor inRonn, Philip . 
WWan In Borne. Daxdd - ■ ■ 
Sharrock in Jerusalem. Jam's 
Meek in Moscow and Chris 
McGreal In Johannesburg. 


Turkey tells Greeks not 
to put missiles on Crete 


Chris Morris in Ankara 


T URKEY warned yester- 
day that a proposal to 
deploy Russian-made 
anti-aircraft missiles on the 
Greek island of Crete could 
lead to a dangerous escalation 
of tension between the two 
Nato allies. 

The S-300 missiles were 
bought by the Cypriot govern- 
ment last year; and Turkey 
threatened military retalia- 
tion if they were deployed cm 
Cyprus, where Turkey has sta- 
tioned more than 30,000 troops 
in the breakaway Turitish- 
Cypriot republic in the north 
of the island. 

Under strong international 
pressure, the Greek Cypriot 
president. Glafkos derides, 
backed down on Tuesday 
night 

He announced that the mis- 
siles would not be coming to 
Cyprus and. after consulta- 
tions with the Greek govern- 


ment, he suggested Crete as 
an alternative destination. 

The Turkish foreign minis- 
ter, Ismael Cem, said that the 
Cypriot decision was a victory 
for Turkey's strong stand, but 
that the threat was not yet 
over 

“The plan to deploy S-300s 
on Crete would increase an 
already dangerous situation 
in the Aegean region,” he said. 
“I think It would be totally 
wrong for one member of Nato 
to bring in miss iles to threaten 
another Nato country” 

Turkish officials argue that 
deploying a major Russian 
weapons system within Nato’s 
borders is a bad Idea because 
Russian technicians will have 
to help set up the system and 
the missile radar will allow 
Russia to monitor Nato activ- 
ity throughout the eastern 
Mediterranean. 

The Cyprus conflict has 
been dominated by the missile 
Issue for much of the past two 


years, and opinion seems to 
have hardened cm both sides . 

The Greek Cypriot govern- 
ment. is still recognised inter- 
nationally as the gov er nment of 
the whole island. But Cyprus 
has been divided Into Greek 
and Turkish zones for more 
than 20 years and , Turkey 
insists that the existence of two 
equal states must be accepted 
before there can be further 
negotiations on a settlement 

International mediators say 
the Turkish proposal is unre- 
alistic. The United States and 
Britain were quick to welcome 
Mr derides ’s decision.and 
they have backed a new United 
Nations attempt to demili- 
tarise the island. 

Turkey and the Turkish 
Cypriots say the recent UN 
resolutions are an attempt to 
compensate Mr derides, who 
faces domestic criticism for 
backing down. 


Leader pages 


Beaten wives challenge custom 


David Gough reports from 
Nairobi on how Kenyan women 
are forcing a taboo into the open 


T HE photographs of 
Betty Kavata lying 
dying in hospital 
after being beaten by 
her policeman husband 
would have shaken the con- 
science of most people. 

Bnt in Kenya, where cus- 
tom condones, even encour- 
ages. wife beating, the 
newspaper pictures had 
particular impact. Recent 
high-profile domestic vio- 
lence cases have forced a 
taboo subject into the open 
and led women’s rights 
groups to pit statute against 
custom. 

The World Health Organ- 
isation recently found that 
42 per cent of women in 
Kenya were regularly beat- 
en by their husbands. 

Anne Muragu of the 


Kenyan branch of Fida, the 
Federation of Women Law- 
yers. believes the true fig- 
ure is closer to 70 percent 

“There is a wall of 
silence surrounding the 
issue of domestic violence 
even though it Is so wide- 
spread,” she said, adding 
that matters were made 
worse by an institution- 
alised reluctance on the 
part of the police and judi- 
ciary to tackle the issue. 

Adelina Mwau of the 
Coalition on Violence 
against Women (Covaw), 
said: “We are trying to 
break the silence and bring 
violence out of the home 
and into the public eye." 

She said domestic vio- 
lence was so common be- 
cause men believed that 
women needed to be disci- 


plined. She added that the 
practice was condoned by 
customary law and was so 
entrenched that many 
women believed that if 
their husband did not beat 
them it was a sign that they 
did not love them. 

Covaw has done much to 
publicise the case of Betty 
Kavata, whose policeman 
husband took a brick to her 
bead one drunken night in 
July. She lay brain dam- 
aged and paralysed in hos- 
pital until her death on 
Christmas Day. 

Her sister; Rose Mntnku, 
has been fi ghting since July 
to have charges brought 
against her brother-in-law 

After months of petition- 
ing. by Ms Mutaku, Felix 
Tbiwa was eventually sus- 
pended from his job on half 
pay a month ago, before his 
wife’s death. Hie has only 
now been arrested and 
charged with murder: 

Ms Muragu said the jus- 
tice system favoured the 


husband. She cited a recent 
case where a senior magis- 
trate sentenced a 70-year- 
old man to death for rob- 
bery and on the same day 
reduced a murder charge in 
a domestic violence case to 
m a ns laughter 
In reducing the charge 
the magistrate was report- 


‘Custom is 
simply used as 
an excuse for 
violence 1 


ed to have said: “This is the 
African man’s way of disci- 
plining hi« wife.” 

But in another . case, a 
woman of the Masai tribe, 
which stall lives very much 
in accordance with custom- 
ary law, brought criminal 
and civil proceedings 
against her husband who 


had beaten her for 13 years. 

A court recently found 
her husband guilty of as- 
sault. Her lawyer brother; 
Keriako Tobiko. is prepar- 
ing to take her case to the 
high , court in an attempt to 
have wife-beating declared 
unconstitutional. 

Fida is backing the action 
because it believes that the 
defence of customary law is 
being used as an excuse for 
violence. The number of 
wife-beating cases reported 
to the police increased by 
50 per cent between 1994 
and 1996. and Ms Muragu 
believes this is due to a 
deterioration in economic 
circumstances. 

“If battery was consis- 
tent with traditional beUefo 
then one would expect the 
number of cases to be rela- 
tively consistent. The fact 
that it is on the increase 
shows that the violence is 
motivated by other factors 
and custom is simply used 
as an excuse,” she said. 


Huge projects save face for 
China’s economic tsars 


Taiwan firm ‘sorry’ for 
Cambodia toxic dump 


John Gtttmgs in Hong Kong 

T HE Taiwan company 
responsible for ship- 
ping a consignment of 
toxic waste to 
Cambodia has finally apolo- 
gised, nearly two weeks after 
the incident triggered riots 
and a panic-stricken exodus 
from the port where the waste 
was dumped. 

The giant Formosa Plastics 
Corporation said yesterday it 
was sorry for “causing distur- 
bance” to the Cambodian peo- 
ple. But It is still resisting 
pressure by the embarrassed 
Tblwan government to ship 
back the nearly 3,000 tons of 
mercury-laced waste. 
Laboratory tests by foreign 
experts have given widely dif- 
ferent readings for the mercury 
content, although all are above 
me safe minimum. Formosa 
said it would send a team to the 
port of SibanoukvBle to take 
more samples. 

Local news reports now 
suggest that the poisonous 
waste was spread more widely 
in Sihanoukville than origi- 


nally thought It was trans- 
ported to a dump outside the 
city in 90 uncovered trucks 
working for at least four days. 
Many of the trucks, according 
to the Phno m Penh Post were 
cleaned beside a large reser- 
voir which supplies drinking 
water 

Local people are said to 
have used the waste for land- 
fill and to have salvaged the 
plastic bags in which it was 
carried. 

“Some used the plastic bags 
for their rice or In their 
homes," reporters were told. 
“One man used the waste 
blocks as hearth stones on 

which to light his cooking 
fire." 

Stories of waste being 
dumped secretly at sea and of 
"secret dumps" at other loca- 
tions fanned alarm. 

The local community held a 
public demonstration on 
December 19 during which a 
shipping agency office was 
sacked and one person died. 
Four more people died in a 
panic flight of nearly 50.000 


SihanoukvQLe residents in thp 
next three days. 

A dock worker who 
unloaded the toxic waste ship 
has also died, with symptoms 
claimed to be those of mer- 
cury poisoning. 

On Monday Taiwanese offi- 
cials said an analysis of 
samples taken by an environ- 
mental group showed the 
waste was more toxic than 

allowed by law, and they 
ordered Formosa Plastics to 
return the material to Taiwan. 

The mercury emission level 
of the waste was 0-284 parts 
per million, compared to the 
safety standard of 0.2 ppm, 
according to the analysis. 

The level refers to the mer- 
cury that can he emitted from 
the waste when placed in a 
natural environment 

Formosa Plastics ques- 
tioned the analysis and 
decided to conduct Its own 
sampling. 

The Taiwanese press 
reported an analysis made by 
a Japanese expert showed the 
waste had a mercury content 


level as high as 4^XX) parts per 
million and could be haz - 
ardous to h umans 

The incident has added to 
environmentalists' concern 
that parts of Asia are becom- 
ing a dumping ground for 
toxic wastes — much of it gen- 
erated by the more developed 
countries in the region. 

The list includes banned 
pesticides, waste oils, heavy 
metals and medical waste. 
Cambodia and Indonesia are 
the worst affected. Other 
dangerous waste, such as lead- 
acid batteries, is sent from 
Western countries for 
recycling. A report last year 
from the East- West Centre in 
Honolulu said it would cost 
millions of dollars just to 
research the extent, of the, 
problem. 

Anger in Sihanoukville is 
fuelled by suspicion that the 
Imports of toxic waste have 
been eased by payments to 
corrupt officials. A plan to 
build a huge industrial incin- 
erator in the city approved in 
principle by the prime minis- 
ter; Hun Sen, is now on hold. 


John (Sittings to Hong Kong 

C HINA’S economy has 
grown by an amazing 
7.8 per cent in the 

midst of Asia's eco- 
nomic decline, according to 
figures released, yesterday in 
Beijing. The figure comes 
conveniently dose to the offi- 
cial target of an 8 per cent 
increase in GDP for 1998, and 
was hailed by the Chinese 
press yesterday as a “remark- 
able” achievement. 

Economic observers do not 
deny that China has done well 
and that the economy contin- 
ues to grow The sound perfor- 
mance will hdp China to 
defend its currency against 
pressures for devaluation. 
Yesterday Beijing repeated its 
pledge not to devalue the ren- 
minbi in 1999. 

But there is concern about 
the quality of the investment 
poured into the economy in 
the past few months to pump 
up the figures. There are also 
doubts about the accuracy of 
some statistics. 

“We do not rule out that in 
compiling data in certain 


regions tome figures were 
padded and false reports were 
made," said Ye Zhen of the 
State Statistical Bureau. But 
be insisted that the final fig- 
ures were reliable. 

China's performance is all 
the more impressive because 
it achieved only a 7 per cent 
growth in the first half of the 
yean and exports remained at 
tiie previous year's level 
instead of continuing to grow 
as expected. The prime minis- 
ter: Zhu Rongji, staked his rep- 
utation on meeting the 8 per 
cent GDP growth target 
Yesterday's figure is close 
enough to save his face. 

Mr Ye said the achievement 
of growth despite the Aslan 
crisis and China's disastrous 
summer floods reflected “the 
joint struggles of the people”. 
More prosaically It is the 
result of massive state {pend- 
ing on infrastructure-- roads, 
telecommunications and irri- 
gation — which has pumped 
up the economy in the second 
half of the year 

Experts acknowledge that 
this has helped to create jobs 
and keep key industries in 


business. But nearly all the 
investment is being chan- 
nelled through the less-than- 
effident state sector, and the 
long-term value of some of 
the projects is debatable. 

Declarations of intent to 
reform the state sector have 
become more cautious in 
recent months as priorities 
shift towards keeping the econ- 


omy afloat Value-added indus- 
trial output, which excludes 
the cost of raw materials, is 
said to have grown by 8£ per 
cent during the year. 

The statistical bureau 
insists that — contrary to 
experts' suspicions — goods 
are not simply piling up out- 
side state-owned factories. The 
figures for industrial stock- 


piles show no increase over the 

whole year — even though they 
had risen by more than 
9 per cent halftray through 1998. 

China Daily, while hailing 
the result yesterday warned 
that the real stumbling-block 
might be “an ever-increasing 
deflationary trend In the econ- 
omy". The retail price index 
fell In October for the first 
time, and slumped In Novem- 
ber by 2.5 per cent 

“China has encountered an 
economic problem It has 
never run across before." said 
Yuan Gangming of the 
Chinese Academy of Social 
Sciences. Deflation was “a 
harder nut to crack”, and the 
domestic market was faced 
with a glut of goods produced 
by inefficient Industry 

Urban Incomes rose 6.6 per 
cent this year, according to 
the official figures, while 
rural incomes were up 4 per 
cent. But Chinese consumers 
are wary of spending because 
of new financial burdens. 

Health and education are 
no longer provided at low cost, 
and housing reforms have led 

to higher rents. 


We do not rule out 
that in certain 
regions figures 
were padded’ 
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Serbs ‘tortured 
Kosovo doctors’ 
for role in war 
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The father and son of a KLA member killed by Serb forces mourn at bin funeral in Obranca yesterday 
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Chris Bird hi Belgrade 

E THNIC Albanian doc- 
tors In Kosovo have 
been murdered, tor- 
tured, harassed and 
"disappeared" by the Serb 
authorities for providing med- 
ical care in war-tom areas, 
according to a United States 
human rights organisation. 

An investigation team from 
tiie Boston-based Physicians 
for Human Rights (PHR) dis- 
covered that Doctor Led, an 
ethnic Albanian GP from the 
village of Gradice, had been 
tortured and kiDed after being 
hunted down by Serb police at 
the end of September; at the 
height of a Serb offensive in 
the territory: He was found 
with his right hand cut o£L 
Dr ZejmiDahu. an ethnic 
Albanian who practised in the 
western Kosovan town of Pec, 
was shot dead In front of his 
fomlly on November 18 by 
three masked men with 
Kalashnikovs. PHB said. 

"We don’t know If this is an 
explicit policy at Belgrade 
level,'* Jennifer T waning said 
yesterday Dr Leaning, who is 
based at the Harvard Medical 
School, supervised the PHR’s 
preliminary investigations in 
Kosovo from November 13 to 
23. "But it looks like a very 
savvy campaign to harrass 
the doctors who have been 
| courageous and put off others , 


from doing the same thing," 
sbe said at her home in 
Lincoln, Massachusetts. 

She and her colleagues 
interviewed more than 100 
witnesses, 54 of them physi- 
cians. and documented 75 
cases of abuse. FHR plans to 
publish its findings of abuse, 
which it says are In direct 
breach of the Geneva Con- 
vention, in February 

Serb forces unleashed a 


c lt looks like a very 
savvy campaign to 
harass those who 
were courageous’ 


brutal offensive in Kosovo in 
the summer to try to crush 
civilian support for separatist 
ethnic Albanian guerrillas of 
the Kosovo Liberation Army 
(KLA). Up to 300,000 were 
forced from their homes. 
Many local hospitals and clin- 
ics were destroyed 
The offensive prompted the 
threat or Nato air strikes and 
the deployment of unarmed 
international monitors, who 
are now trying to salvage the 
fragile ceasefire. I 

Ethnic Albanian doctors 
who provided medical care in 
the thick of the fighting, or to | 


refugees who fled to areas 
held by the KLA, were target- 
ted by the Serb authorities, Dr 
Leaning said. 

The PHR uncovered one 
case of four doctors who-were 
convicted for providing med- 
ical care in KLA-c on trolled 
areas under Serb anti-terror- 
1 st laws. 

“Serb police have branded 
medical practices as acts of 
terrorism and abused physi- 
cians and patients, calling 
them terrorists*," the PHR 
says in its report. 

It found that ethnic Alban- 
ian health workers were also 
tortured by Serb police, the 
Serb police. One doctor told 
the group that the Serb police 
"beat me like an animal; they 
beat me with the gun butt, 
they beat me with their fists 
... I had to sign everything 
they wanted to stop the 
torture." 

Many ethnic Albanian med- 
ical workers have either fled 
the country or gone into hid- 
ing. the report says. 

Witnesses told Dr Leaning's 
team that patients suspected 
of being guerrilla fighters 
were chained to furniture, 
and that seriously ill patients 
were interrogated. 

Ethnic Albanians, who 
make up 90 per cent of the 
population In Kosovo, have set 
up their own, poorly funded, 
parallel system of health care. 


Snowy spells to Gun battle 
tackte Moscow’s breaks out in 
winter discontent Tajik capital 


Reuters in Moscow 

A COVEN of witches and 
wizards will try to use 
their powers today to 
change Moscow's unseason- 
ably mild weather and 
bring snow to the Russian 
capital, RIA news agency- 
reported yesterday 
It said the sorcerers 
would gather in Red Square 
with barrels of water 
which they would hit with 
broomsticks. Hie water is 
then supposed to turn Into 
snow with the help of a few 
spells, sources “close to the 
supernatural powers" were 
quoted as saying. 

The witches, and wizards 
decided to act after Mus- 
covites complained that the 
capital’s traditional snow 
has melted Into slush and 
puddles. 

New Tear is the main 
winter holiday for Russians 
and Is followed by the 
Orthodox Christmas on 
January 7. They usually 
enjoy a white New Year and 
Christmas but in recent 
days temperatures have 
hovered around OC. RIA 
said the witches and wiz- 
ards had the backing of 
city officials. 

But forecasters suggested 
yesterday that sorcery 
might not be needed, as they 
predicted that temperatures 
would drop to around -IOC. 


APin Dushanbe 

R IVAL groups waged a 
fierce gun battle yester- 
day in the centre of Tajik- 
istan's capital, leaving at least 
two people dead and sending 
residents fleeing for coven 
The clash erupted along the 
main street in Dushanbe 
between two feuding factions 
which control territory in the 
city's east, witnesses said. 

Supporters of Che two 
groups opened fire outside the 
National Reconciliation Com- 
mission, which was estab- 
lished to bring together the 
combatants in the country's 
five-year civil- ■ war; which for- 
mally ende4Jgstyeac ' 

" About 20 gunmen on each 
side took part in the shootout, 
which damaged vehicles and 
buildings. 

Both factions, led by com- 
manders Rakhmon Sangfnov . 
and All Pirmakh, had been 
expected to take part in meet- 
ings at the commission. 

At least two people were i 
killed and three wounded. The 
shooting ended after about 45 i 
minutes, and police restored i 
order; witnesses and Russian ! 
news agencies said. 

Since the war's end, former 
rebels have begun to serve in 
the government, the army and 
the commission. But there are 
still frictions, and some war- 
lords have refused to recog- 
nise the peace agreement 


New Banking and Savings 
Interest Rates from Nationwide 


FROM 1ST JANUARY 1999 

RATES FOR PERSONAL SAVERS 


Cash Builder 

AER 

Previous 

Grew pjL 

NGtfk*- 

AER 

New 

Gconp-a. 

Netpdh. 

£50J)00* 

490% - 

490% 

3.92% 

440% 

- 440% 

3.52% 

£25.000 -£49.999 

460% 

460% 

3-68% 

4X0% 

410% 

328% 

£10,000 --£24.999 

420% 

420% 

336% 

3J7D% 

3.70% 

2.96% 

£5flQ0—£9D99 

400% 

400% 

320% 

330% 

330% 

230% 

£500-£4J99 

3A0% 

3.80% 

3.04% , 

330% 

330% 

234% 

£1 -£499 

1.00% 

1.00% 

030% 

130% 

1.00% 

030% 

.CSprUIBuOder . 

- 


a: 




i£5O£HJ0i. - * • : 

490% 

5.90% 

472% 

440% 

5.40% 

432% 

£25.000 - £49,999 

5-60% 

5-60% 

448% 

5.10% 

5.10% 

438% 

£10.000 -£24.999 

530% 

5-30% 

424% 

480% 

480% 

3.84% 

£1 -£9,999 

5J0% 

5.10% 

408% 

460% 

. 4.60% 

3.68% 

Monthfytncoma 
£50,000 + 

530% 

5.60% 

448% 

5-10% 

5.10% 

408% 

' £25,000 - CA9.999 

530% 

530% 

424% 

480% 

430% 

334% 

£104)00 -£24999 

530% 

400% 

400% 

430% 

450% 

330% 

£1- £9,999 

480% 

480% 

334%' 

430% 

430% 

3.44% 

The Smart Account 
£1 + 

738% 

725% 

5.80% 

632% 

630% 

5.44% 

Smart 2 Save 
£1 + 

738% 

725% 

530% 

632% 

630% 

5.44% 

TESSA 
£1 - £9,000 

720% 

7,10% 

5.68% 

630% 

6.60% 

528% 




Previous 



New 


FfexAcGount 

AER 

GnMipjb 

Net pjt 

AER 

Groups. 

Net p^. 

£25.000 + 

330% 

3.60% 

288% 

3.10% 

3.10% 

148% 

£10300 -£24399 

230% 

160% 

2.08% 

Z10% 

2.10% 

133% 

£2300- £9.999 

130% 

1.90% 

1.52% 

1.50% 

1.50% 

120% 

£1 -£1.999 

Special Renewal Bond 

1.00% 

1.00% 

0.80% 

130% 

1.00% 

0.80% 

£100300 ♦ 

730% 

7.70% 

6.16% 

720% 

720% 

5.76% 

£50300 -£99.999 

730% 

7.30% 

5.84% 

630% 

630% 

5.44% 

£25300 -£49,999 

7.10% 

7.10% 

5.68% 

630% 

630% 

5.28% 

£10300 -£24.999 

6.90% 

6.90% 

5.52% 

6-40% 

6.40% 

5.12% 

£1- £9,999 
InvestDirect 

630% 

6.80% 

5.44% 

6-30% 

6.50% 

5.04% 

£100,000 + 

635% 

635% 

5.48% 

630% 

6J0% 

5.04% 

£50300 - £99399 

630% 

630% 

5.44% 

600% 

620% 

4.W% 

£25300 -£49399 

6.70% 

6.70% 

536% 

6.10% 

6.10% 

438% 

£10300 -£24,999 

6.55% 

6.55% 

524% 

6.00% 

6.00% 

4.80% 

£1 -£9399 

630% 

6.40% 

5.12% 

5.90% 

5.90% 

4.72% 

Members* Reward Bond Annual 






£1 -£10,000 

7.75% 

7.75% 

620% 

705% 

725% 

530% 

Members* Reward Bond Monthly 






O - £10300 

735% 

7.45% 

5.96% 

6.95% 

6.95% 

5.56% 


Tfessa 2 

AER 

AER lac. 
bamw 

Grow pa. 

Net p*. 

AER 

AER inc. 
booMtcs 

Grew p*. 

Net pjL 

Bonus Saver 

AER 

AER fate, 
baaaw 

Grow p. 

Net (ha. 

AER 

£1 — £9300 

Bonus 60* Annual 

720% 

7.50% 

7.10% 

538% 

630% 

7.00% 

630% 

528% 

£1 — £9 W0 

Bonus 60* Monthly 

4.15% 

7.40% 

7.40% 

5.92% 

535% 

£100,000 + 

635% 

7.10% 

7.10% 

5.68% 

535% 

630% 

6-60% 

528% 

' £100,000 + 

6.15% 

6.90% 

6.90% 

5.52% 

5.65% 

£50,000 -£99^99 

5-95% 

6.70% 

6.70% 

536% 

5-45% 

620% 

620% 

4.96% 

£50.000-199.999 

535% 

6.40% 

6.40% 

5.12% 

5.15% 

£25300 -£49.999 

535% 

6.40% 

6.40% 

5.V2% 

1 5.15% 

5.90% 

5.90% 

4.72% 

£25,000 — £49,999 

535% 

6.10% 

6.10% 

4.88% 

435% 

£10300 -£24,999 

535% 

6-10% 

610% 

438% 

435% 

5.60% 

530% 

4.48% 

£10,000 -£24.999 

535% 

5.80% 

5.80% 

4‘.64% 

4.55% 

£1 -£9399 

535% 

530% 

530% 

4.64% 

4.55% 

530% 

530% 

424% 

£1- £9.999 

4.75% 

5.50% 

5.50% 

4.40% 

425% 


AER inc. GraDju. Nttju. 
bon bus 


5.30% 530% 

.■5.00% 5.00% 


-ta«UiilhaUMn%iuk<qi Acme AC^adatSii ( 0 * 0 % «i yajtau*tkfc a-nrtAfc-aodaacfiwlio ihc aennm nsa&i VwwnMmA wr Baric (Lm* Acalndn ye*. 

£.000 ■ n-«j cadi abndimdi ferafcw I Ini bT 12 agate ki i pac wl « afcMcmb m “it TV bora a bw ■ gncmml ■ rfcH mania ihcodof I 9 S 9 

TESSA: !»Wb — age tor 1* r** OrJj M»T£&A pw paxa Ham ' fTM. UsUb row Bonn Mr 0000 » Enr vtar oof DM0 in irtm p ini I pan «*m» ■> *c oral faU rf £9.000 Manoan 

1 orara* te, mam lo TESSA 2. ■ 2H bpjtr haw br «n *■ oooBinMnaic &c<sdrrfife TESSA 1 urn. Nacna a ncbtra awN tproyao ra m an —trim priat aj n— ny fac — rawi 
Moabcn Aood Im. 60 (UacuU^ mi bkgteplMrac. te* blots a pMd raonUr. *ad Sran :WadT1c Sul Aram. wfccK mm b pal bdMprt, 


i. Ban Saw too Icnrp ifar not AES! gotelr ■ pm pa CbCHU m pal k*a ahek «a n* In pad « Wmt, CO - 

■ TESSA 2 orromtrm [anc 1X000 or ITttA I luruni, cral c tam a lit pmer it ruf uc T, ronog Ntatnic TESSA 
n gbi ifcm ictl. TCSAi jrx nA i|, a u hAjnd hnrar ap n lm oca nfacb mar ran Innm pal rnmolh m iH Am nanb 


A Valentines 
Weekend Break 
to Reykjavik 

Iceland’s warm 
hearted city 

12 -14 Feb, 1999 

£255.00 (ncfudtng airport tax 

Looking for ao m o wtw ro romantic for Va tenUno o 
Weekend? 

An arctic adventure in Iceland's mid winter, the 
chance to eoe the Northern Ughits Aurora Borealis 

then dance the night away In ***** 

There's no need to take time otr wont - 
departs Heathrow at 2CL50 hre FrWw evenlng-and 

return* Sunday evening 19-30 b™- ' 

aap ftf^arpAw -iafriof fire and toe with some Of me - 
workft most Running watnrfate, g«yse« 81x1 V ° 4car ^!^,. J ,i 
within * short drive of the diy. 

vwsndwa and wsywhemttwe^oJwflcBfa thriving In an 
- unpoftuted environment. ' 

Thb Is tnily a dassto city shot bmflk emazmg sighis to . 

teart on during the day arKl night- 

tnckided In the price • 2 

private fadffies at the centrally Grar^totei 

Reykjavik - Return 

and Kefiav* in Iceland • 

airport and hotel * Airport 

ofa represemtiveof Bri^NatsrHo AT. 

^inrauded-WOToro-singtesu^^ 

AT0L44MWOJ ow 

Tormoiedrt^pU^contptetothacou^ 

rr^r* 0870 73 73 701 

TKBrfgWa^Hc ^ IJM. Jfe, 

Eden Park House, Cupar, Rf®, 


RATES FOR BUSINESS SAVERS 


Businesslnvestor 

AER 

Previous 
Grow jul 

Nerpja. 

AER 

New 
Grew pA 

Net JM. 

£50300 + 

439% 

430% 

'3.92% 

4-47% 

4.40% 

3.52% 

£25.000 - £49399 

438% 

4.50% 

3.60% 

4.06% 

4.00% 

320% 

£10.000 -£24.999 

3-96% 

3.90% 

3.12% 

334% 

330% 

264% 

£5.000 — £9399 

335% 

3.50% 

230% 

233% 

290% 

232% 

£2300 -£4.999 

324% 

320% 

256% 

233% 

260% 

208% 


Treasurers* Trust Account 
£1 ♦ 

AER 

262% 

Previous 
Grow p« 
260% 

Nctpx 
' 208% 

AER 

211% 

New 
Grow pj. 
2.10% 

Net pa. 
1.68% 

Porddiolnvestor 
£50,000 + 

£1 - £49399 

635% 

6.14% 

620% 

6.00% 

4.96% 

4.80% 

532% 

531% 

5”0% 

5.50* s 

4.56% 

4.40% 


rUibdaaaaiOtmnaetapiUaiOJMpDapA. 8X40% ati pxL Ibuzm aodabaldiBr a«J padqomrir oa du Ere Mack, fcm laoamSxrani Druafeer log Bm^cb lama, vO ItaikfcWm l 
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RATES FOR ACCOUNTS NO LONGER AVAILABLE TO NEW SAVERS 


ft peel kU'mib cm Tie 


Aooot mi Name 


CapInlBoous 90 


BomuBuSda 




Previous 



New 


Balance 

AER 

Grew jw. 

■ Nee p-a. ! 

AER 

Grow pa. 

Net pa. 

£50.000 + 

439% 

4.90% 

3.92% 

447% 

440% 

3.52% 

£25,000 -£49399 

458% 

4.50% 

3.60% 

406% 

400% 

320% 

£10,000 - £24,999 

336% 

3,90% 

3.12% 

334% 

330% 

264% 

£5.000 - £9399 

355% 

3.50% 

280% 

293% 

290% 

232% 

£2300 — £4399 

334% 

320% 

256% 

263% 

2.60% 

208% 

£25300 + 

6.15% 

6.15% 

432% 

5-65% 

5.65% 

452% 

£10300 - £24399 

535% 

525% 

4.68% 

535% 

535% 

428% 

£1 -£9399 

530% 

530% 

424% 

480% 

480% 

334% 

£25,000 + 

530% 

530% 

4.48% 

S.10% 

5,10% 

408% 

£10300- £24399 

5 3Cp> 

5.30% 

424% 

430% 

480% 

3.84% 

£1 - £9.999 

5U0% 

5.10% 

408% 

4-60% 

460% 

3.66% 

£25300 + 

530% 

530% 

424% 

430% 

480% 

3JH% 

£10300-124399 

530% ’ 

530% 

400% 

4-50% 

450% 

3.60% 

£1 -£9.999 

430% 

420% 

334% 

4^0% 

430% 

3-44% 

£25,000 + 

4-60% 

4.60% 

3.68% 

4-10% 

410% 

328% 

£10,000- £24399 

420% 

420% 

336% 

320% 

320% 

296% 

£5.000 -£9.999 

430% 

400% 

320% 

3.50% 

3.50% 

280% 

£500- £4.999 

330% 

330% 

3.04% 

330% 

330% 

264% 

£l-£499 

130% 

1.00% 

030% 

14)0% 

1.00% 

020% 


Acbmoi Name 


TaxPrce Oprkn 

Inarof 


lafneOpdon 
90 Day 


TaxFxec Option 
ISO Day 


Double Bonus 


Stthteription Store 


£ 10 , 000 . 
£1 - £9,99*5 


£SjMl0 - £9.999 
£500- £4.999 
£1 -£499 


£1 — £9.999 


oo.m * 

£1 - £9,999 

£1 - £200 pa- mendi 
<<k £400 jaintl 



Previous 



New 


AER 

Grew pa. 

Net p-a. 

AER 

Grow pj- 

NetpJL 

530% 

530% 

464% 

530% 

530°o 

424% 

530% 

5.50% 

4.40% 1 

5-00% 

5JM% 

4.00% 

460% 

4.60% 

3.68% 

410% 

4.104b 

328% 

420% 

420% 

336% 

3.70% 

3.70% 

2.96% 

4J)0% 

4.00% 

320% 

330% 

3.50% 

280% 

3.80% 

330% 

3.04% 

330% 

330% 

2.64% 

1,00% 

1.00% 

0.80% 

1X0% 

1.00% 

0.80% 

5.60% 

5.60% 

448% 

5.10% 

5.10% 

4.08% 

530% 

530% 

424% 

480% 

4.60% 

334% 

5.10% 

5.10% 

4.08% 

460% 

4.60% 

3.bS% 

6.15% 

bil5% 

4.92% 

5A5% 

5A 5% 

4.52% 

525% 

5.85% 

4.68% 

535% 

5.35% 

428% 

530% 

5 30% 

424% 

4.80% 

4.80% 

334% 

330% 

3.80% 

3.M% 

330% 

3.30% 

264% 

538% 

5.60% 

4.46% 

5.17% 

5.10% 

4.08% 

537% 

5.30% 

424% 

486% 

4.80% 

3.84% 

5.17% 

5.10% 

4.08% 

465% 

4.60% 

3.68% 

7.40% 

7.40% 

5-92% 

630% 

6.90% 

5.52% 


ibtmutaaRmU,bdg>lUHigm*3h|BdaD.VNpta|ii QMMbhf pal. bntgdiWiU,^ ladennnhn *c kttdvrfMgaJk (m.5qm*o wl Oamba- 


j Please sand me id! delate oft 
! □ Reykjavik VaienUne Break 
Hew rowy bm a ««* «to y«w 'out 
me Quardanf . . ■ 
mow many jwhw • nwmf do you 
buy Vw 0are«ar? ... 

I □ PMa**MaB«ifpeii<K>«n 
■on w noMdUMiN oth« t/m W 

! 1 h» OuBOun o» «*>■ wbuii weem 

WpnwH bp nw OtenSwi 


Name..— — 
Address 


Postcode 


It pays to decide.. 


^Nationwide. 


The World's No.l Building Society 
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Diary 


Matthew 

Norman 


JA S we left the Diary 
** Awards luncheon yes- 
jiP^-terday, an outbreak of 
hostilities between Sir 
Bernard In gham and 
Michael Winner had forced 
a suspension of 30 minutes. 
When we reconvened over 
Annagnac and cigars the 
panel started with the 
Little Gam Gum Silver 
Hamburger for Good 
Parenting. Here we yielded 
to the expertise of Michael 
Winner, who reminded ns 
how he spent many years 
trying to sue his own moth- 
er; and unanimously gave 
the award to Rupert 
Murdoch. Interviewed in 
Tatler his daughter 
Elisabeth mentioned how, 
when she was a child, the 
family had a dairy f a rm in 
Epping Forest on which 
they kept two miniature 
horses ... "my pride and 
joy" she recalled, “until 
they were given away to 
some News of the World 
readers.” What a lovely 
man he is. 


T HE Tiananmen 
Tankard for 
Tolerating Dissent. 
Following his PR triumph 
over the Chris Patten'book, 
Rupert had strong claims 
here as well, but Paul 
Johnson insisted the 
tankard should go else- 
where. “No one,” he said, 
“takes cons tru c ti ve criti- 
cism better than my pro- 
tege Tony Blair” Rosie 
Boycott concurred, citing 
Mr Tony's menacing re- 
mark at a Blackpool confer- 
ence reception that “the 
Guardian needs sorting 
out,” while Sir Bernard ad- 
mired Downing Street's 
ranking system for all 
Guardian staff (anyone to 
the left of Gordon Brown is 
“a Trot”: everyone else Is “a 
wanker”: L you will recall, 
have the honour to be the 
one and only “c***”). 


ISPRINTof the 
Year. Rosie Boycott, 
whose relations 
with the Chancellor’s camp 
suffered when she with- 
drew a job ofTer to Paul 
Routledge, sought to build 
bridges by selecting this 
from Sunday Business. 
“Our Wednesday edition re- 
ferred to Gordon Brown's 
plans for Cheating A Fair 
Society. This should have 
read Creating A Fair 
Society." 


T he Manning Medallion 
for Services to Anti- 
Racism. Although 
Darcus Howe earned a 
shortlisting for his delight- 
ful address to a white re- 
porter on the black 
newspaper the Nation (“I'll 
get a shotgun and stick it 
up your arse, your white ar- 
sehole”), the winner yet 
again is Talti-George. Of 
his myriad contributions to 
the cause of racial harmo- 
ny, the judges picked out 

his thoughtful words about 
the baby born to Richard 
Ingram's girlfriend 
Deborah Basely. “The black 
neighbour and natural fa- 
ther Is keen to be Involved 
with the upbringing of the 
child,” wrote the Cypriot in 
the Spectator last January. 
“Good for Sambo — Go for 
it. Sambo, you’d be doing 
the kid a favour:" 


T HE Paul Johnson 
Memorial 

S traitjacket. Lying in 
the sole gift of my sane and 
rational friend, this hon- 
ours rigid consistency in 

public life. Paul commend- 
ed Kenneth Starr for stick- 
ing by his 1987 
pronouncement; “Our soci- 
ety should be purged of the 
perverts who provide the 
media with pornographic 
material while pretending 
it has some redeeming 
value under the public’s 
‘right to know 1 .” But the 
jacket went to Bill Clinton 
for adhering to the spirit of 
these 1974 words, spoken of 
Richard Nixon. “Yes, the 
President should resign. 

He has lied to the 
American people and has 
betrayed their trust — 

Since he has admitted 
guilt, there is no need to 
put the American people 
through an impeachment. 
The only possible solution 
is for this President to save 
dignity and resign.” 


I N strict truth, 1998 was a 
troublesome year for our 
judges. Paul Johnson was 
outed, of course, as a span- 
kee by the paper edited by 
Rosie Boycott, who herself 
suffered the trauma of hav- 
ing fishfxngers buried 
under her bath — .an event 
that had her sobbing down 
the telephone when we 
rang. Given all this* we 
thank them for sparing the 
tim e, and look forward to 
following their progress 
through what will, we 
hope, be a more serene 
1999. 


National Blood Shortage— 



Behold the future when our leaders 
will be nothing less than saints 



T HE successful politician 
of the new century will 
be; unless we think 
again, apparently a saint He 
or she will have no past There 
won’t be a single personal 
frailty the candidate would be 
happy to see paraded before 
the world. There will have 
been, of course, no adultery 
not even secretly. There will 
be no dubious connections, no 
sniff' of the gamblei; no 
imprudent borrowing, noth- 
ing that might import into pol- 
itics the faintest trace of the 
corner-cutting and risk-tak- 
ing that makes economies 
function. Every friend will 
have to be vetted for a similar 
state of sanctity 
Welcome to the only conclu- 
sion to be drawn from the col- 
umn-inch preoccupations of 
1998. The politics of the per- 
sonal has carried all before it 
One can see this as the tri- 
umph of a new and cleansing 
morality directed against the 
crooks and hypocrites who 
would otherwise be running 
the country Or one can see it 
as the most pernicious kind of 
Puritanism, raising the entry- 
threshold against people of 
calibre who might do great 
things for the public good, dis- 
tracting attention to the 
fringes while the heart of the 
republic withers. . 

Bill Clinton is a chronic 
deceiver; and, as such. Time 
magazine's Man of the Year 
His political career was from 
the start a triumph of ambi- 
tion over principle. The per- 
sonal habit of betrayal 
became so pervasive that his 
public life can hardly be Insu- 
lated from it. Yet one might 
say even in the case of 
Clinton, that the expectations 
of private sainthood, which 
the public have been encour- 
aged to raise, are what caused 
him to delve ever more fatally 
into his scholastic store of 
perjuries. 

Nor is Clinton’s grossness 


redeemed by a dazzling politi- 
cal record. This is not a great 
man with a little weakness. 
Unlike David Lloyd George, of 
distant British memory this 
philanderer doesn't bestride a 
land and time where his lead- 
ership is irreplaceable. 
Equally the lesser sullying of 
Peter Mandelson doesn't mark 
the departure of . a titan. 
There may: be few regrets, 
either for the President oh his 
way out or for the Minis ter 
who will surely return. On the 
other hand, these outcomes 
are not dean. There’s a case to 
register against the new; 
chronic, deadly judgmental- 
ism of the age. 

The disease has several 
sources. The politics of the 
personal is an indulgence 
made possible by the suspen- 
sion of the politics of sur- 
vival. When leaders could 
bring the world to an end, 
their personal traits, paradox- 
ically. were of less interest 
than they are now. We concen- 
trated on the main question, 
and Kennedy's mistresses did 
not matter The leader had a 
job to do that was awesomely 
dear Now. not only has that 
clarity disappeared, but the 
politics of ideology has van- 
ished as wdL 

With communism and 
socialism liquidated. In other 
.words, where, any longer is 
the real drama? When every- 
one's a centre-right pragma- 
tist, the ratings of the 
contenders’ blcw-drys and 
sincerity-gauges, along with 
the bromidic normality they 
want to claim for their private 
lives, take on ridiculous 
importance. Though there are 
some big political arguments 
in Britain — more than in 
America — the reach of the 
semi-liberal economic consen- 
sus is so broad that the per- 
sonality of the leader 
entrusted with it has become 
for more important than the 
substance of the message 


which, in any case, he strives 
to make as un contentious as 
he can. 

Playing on this pain-free 
world are the moralising 
media. The media's demand 
for transparency, coupled wife 
their horror for the imperfec- 
tion it exposes, produces a 
savage cocktail of righteous- 
ness. The characters of public 
people are scraped bare, in the 
name of standards that often 
lack all proportion. The pre- 
sumption of guilt sprays deri- 
sion on public service, 
especially when rich men are 
involved. When no firm 
charge can be substantiated, 
no crime shown, the modern 
Torque ma da says that what 
matters is not the substance 
but the appearance of the 
thing. Don’t you see. Prime 
Minister: that it looks bad: 
that people are talking: ’that 
appearance, when image is 
everything, is quite enough - 
even though the facts prove 
nothing, and appearance, in 
any case, is nothing more or 
less than what we, your 

inquisitors, choose to present? 

S OME of this is neces- 
sary There are some 

crooks in politics. 

Taking cash for questions is 
poison, and conflicts of inter- 
est need diminishing via expo- 
sure. As Lloyd George said, 
most people at the top of poli- 
tics could have made 10 times 
more by going into business. 
But that doesn’t alter the feet 
that business, when it enters 
politics, is never Innocent. A 
generous man may finance 
his party and Its people in self- 
less pursuit of what he thinks 
is the common good. A corpo- 
ration would be bilking its 
share-holders if it gave away a 
single penny without ulterior 
motive. Blairite Labourism is 
naive about this, blindly 
believing itself incapable of 
being corrupted. The politico- 
business complex needs con- 


stant watching. On foe other 
hand, we do not need wholly 
virtuous men about us. 
Politicians should be allowed 
some vices. Give me, for exam- 
ple. a leader who is not pleas- 
ing. Downright rudeness 
should be perfectly permitted. 
The refusal to ingratiate may 
be a focus-group vice, but is a 
public virtue It was one of 
Margaret. Thatcher's greatest 
qhanties. behind ' ata - the- 
Saatchi fol-de-roL It sat along- 
side an unmoralising separa- 
tion between the private and 
the public when she judged 
the performance of her Minis- 
ters, a hierarchy of values 
that her successors haven't 
matched. 

Give me, likewise, non- 
tellers of the truth. This Is a 
human flaw; but a political 
obligation. Prime ministers 
should not lie, but have a duty 
on many occasions not to give 
the game away For the man of 
power; a talent for not saying 
things is more important, 
more regularly in demand, 
than scaling foe heights of 
persuasive rhetoric. The 
truth, yes: the whole truth, 
almost never: 

Other human failings are 
good, not bad, for politics. Of 
the seven deadly sins, in fact, 
only two seem disabling to a 
public office-holder: 

In a world without the 
phony pieties now dominating 
our discourse, envy lust and 
gluttony would be perfectly 
consistent with - being 
Minister of all Portfolios. 
Pride and wrath, both plausi- 
ble motors of ambition. Ear 
from being unacceptable, 
seem essential perquisites. 
Sloth and avarice alone look 
like proper disqualifications 
from public life. Otherwise, 
beware the anathemas of pyg- 
mies. 

I resolve to do my bit for the 
betterment of things In 1999 
by not forgetting it God save 
Lord Irvine of Lairg. 


A year of quiet diplomacy ends 
with more arrests of dissidents 

Chinese 




The Government won’t stop Irish prisoner releases, as the Tories want. We shall stick to the Good Friday Agreement. 

We can celebrate 


Mo Mowlam 


ORTHERN Ireland 
has a lot to celebrate. 
1998 has been a year 
of achievement, topped by 

the Good Friday Agreement 

and the resounding Yes 
vote In foe May referen- 
dum. People in Northern 
Ireland should rightly feel 
proud of themselves and 
their politicians for what 
they have accomplished to- 
gether; 

Of course there are still 
many anxieties. The pain is 
still there from the horrific 
killing of 29 people at 
Omagh in August. But I 
have no doubt that the peo- 
ple of Northern Ireland 
want this Agreement to 
work- And once again their 
political leaders have deliv- 
ered. 

Before Christmas — after 
another long night of nego- 
tiation — the Northern 
Ireland parties and the 
Irish Government achieved 
a major breakthrough on 


North/South issues. This 
agreement on new arrange- 
ments for North— South co- 
operation and implementa- 
tion, was supposed to 
happen by October 31. That 
deadline was missed — as 
others have been, in the past 
and. no doubt will be In the 
future — but the substan- 
tive progress is there never- 
theless. 

Decisions were also made 
on the structure of depart- 
ments for the future gov- 
ernment of Northern 
Ireland. A consistent fea- 
ture of the work in recent 
months has been preparing 
people — both politicians 
and officials — for the 
transfer of power from 
Westminster to locally 
elected representatives. 

There is still a lot of im- 
portant practical work to 
be done following these 
agreements. Bat that can 
still be achieved within the 
first months of 1999. 

We must continue to 
build the political confi- 
dence that all parts of the 


Agreement will be imple- 
mented. The decision to 
start decommissioning 
taken by the Loyalist 
Volunteer Force (LVF) is a 
welcome step forward. We 
have now witnessed the 
first illegal guns destroyed 
by an electric grinder. All 
other paramilitary groups 
should now follow suit 

The decommissioning of 
paramilitary weapons is a 
clear obligation — an 
essential part of the 
Good Friday 

Agreement But 
tire Agreement did 
not make it a pre- 
condition for 
progress In other > 
areas, and the 
Government is not about to 
start unravelling what the 
parties agreed. 

We are preparing for the 
inaugural meeting of the 
new British — Irish Council: 
Chris Patten's commission 
on policing has been at- 
tending meetings across 
Northern Ireland — listen- 
ing to local people. At the 


same time, a revie w of the 
general criminal justice 
system is underway. 

Who would have thopghf 
a few years ago that 
Northern Ireland would be 
leading the way in the 
areas of equality and 
human rights? But it is 


true. Under the Agreement, 
two independent commis- 
sions will monitor and en- 
force what will be one of 
the most advanced legal 
frameworks in Europe for 
protecting basic rights and 
combating discrimination. 

Also in accordance with 



the Agreement, prisoner 
releases are . continuing 
only for groups maintain- 
ing complete and unequivo- 
cal ceasefires. Some 220 
Loyalist and republican 
prisoners have been re- 
leased on licence so fan 
Were the Government to 
stop prisoner releases on 
any pretext other than the 
ceasefires having broken 
down — as the Tories are 
pressing ns to — we would 
be in breach of the 
Agreement. 

The process of early re- 
leases is difficult, both po- 
litically and morally It is 
most difficult of all for the 
victims of violence and 
their families. 

Their needs have not 
been forgotten. A special 
report was published in 
May informed by many 
hours and days of listening 
to those who have suffered 
most through Northern 
Ireland's troubles. 

Its recommendations are 
being acted upon. Including 
a memorial fund set up 



UIET diplomacy trl- 

lii 1998. This, 
course, Is the theory 
that the sensitive souls who 
rule China are offended by 
public rebuke andean best be 
dissuaded from abusing their 
citizens by foe finely honed 
technique of polite whisper- 
ing behind dosed doors. 

Amongst the year end 
reviews, there has been a dis- 
appointing official silence on 
the achievements of quiet 
diplomacy so, since l®9 is 
almost upon us, we must add 
up the balance sheet on our 
own. 

It has certainly been a good 
year for Beijing. The Chinese 
regime has received so many 
plaudits for Its improved han- 
dling of human rights that it 
has been aide to celebrate at 
the dose of the year wife a 
wave of repression so severe 
that, if we didn’t know better, 
we would think ourselves 
bade In thelate 1970s. 

Next June will see the 10 th 
anniversary of the 
Tiananmen Square massacre. 
In the wake of that event, 
China was shiaxned Interna- 
tionally and thfrUSfcegmto 
sponsor an annual attempt to 
bring a resolution critical of 
China before the UN Human 
Rights Commission in 
Geneva. 

This year that policy was 
abandoned. The explanation 
of this extraordinary state of 
affairs was the great Improve- 
ment in China’s humpn rights 
record brought about by quiet 
diplomacy 

China has learned to play 
this game . and understands 
the need to toss a bone from 
time to time to the eager 
Western politicians who 
argue her case for her around' 
the world. 

T HUS, at the end of 1997, 
China signed the UN 
covenant on economic, 
social and cultural rights. 
Early in 1998, she promised to 
sig n the International Cov- 
enant on Civfl and Political 
Rights, which enshrines the 
freedoms of speech, assembly 
and religion and equality In 
October; the convention was 
duly signed. 

Mary Robinson, the UN 
High Commissioner for 
Human Rights, visited China, 
the first time such a dignitary 
bad been allowed to Inspect 
foe situation on the ground. 
British lawyers were dis- 
patched to instruct the 
Chinese in the virtues of a 
properly functioning legal 
system, in which the accused 
might be entitled to a defence. 

There were even some 
highly publicised releases 


into exile of prisoners of c«* 
science. Qalet diplomacy was 
dearty working _ for China, 
at least 

But only ten weeks after 
China signed foe convention, 
it is dear that such gestures 
are noi going to make a scrap 
of difference. 

A few days ago. China's 
president and Communist 
Party chairman Jiang Zemin 
made a speech; "From begin- 
ning to end/’he told the 
nation. M we must be vigilant 
against infiltration, subver- 
sive activities and separatist 
activities of International and 
domestic hostile forces. The 
Western mode of political sys- 
tems must never be copied." 

In foe last three weeks, the 
latest attempt to open up 
China’s foetid and corrupt 
political system to internal 
debate has been smashed. 
Three activists of thaChina 
Democratic Party Qln 
Yoognmtn. Xu Wenll and 
Wang Ybueai were sentenced 
to between U and 13 years in 
prison for daring to call for . 
the rights to which China had 
signed up In the two UN con- 
ventions. Qin and Xu are both 
veterans of Democracy Wall. 
Wang earned his prison 

«tr|pw f Wvm Tluniin iwm 

Their crime, according to 
the government, was that by 
tryingtoregisterthfilr party 
they had endangered the . 
mighty Chinese state Foreign 
ministry spokesman. Zhu 
Bangzao said: "Other coun- 
tries, shouM refrain from 
making irresponsible 
remarks about China's Judi- 
cial system.” So much for 
China's commitment, under 
the covenants, to submit to 


This attempt to 
open up a corrupt 
system has been . 
smashed 


international assessment 
Six more party members, 
are under arrest, and the 
sense of menace is unmistak- 
able. 

In Belling last week, a 
group of some 30 artists and 
writers, who hare been meet- 
ing on a weekly basis to dis- 
cuss politics and current 
affairs, was shut down. 

France and the US have been 
shamed into protest ; 
Germany is shocked, Britain 
disappointed. The four 
nations that professed them- 
selves most convinced about 
quiet diplomacy seem hurt 
and bewildered at its unac- 
countable fail ures. 

Never mind. After all, 1999 
is another year and, as usual 
there will be a meeting of the 
UN Human Rights 
Commission in Geneva. - 
Beijing's usual technique on 
these occasions is to let some- 
one out of jail. Perhaps what 
we have been seeing in the last 
few weeks is not so much a 
crackdown as a prudent stock- 
piling of high-profile dissi- 
dents to be released when the 
occasion demands. It's an old 
trick but so fan it has worked 
a treat 


with £1 million of 
Government support to 
help victims who are suf- 
fering financial hardship. 

Other difficult issues are 
being tackled too. The in- 
quiry into the events of 
Bloody Sunday in 1972 will 
continue its work In 1999. 
We look forward to hearing 
its conclusions. 

The annual marches and 
parades — and the protests 
against them — have gener- 
ated their own difficulties 
and tragedies this year. As 
for as parades in 
Portadown are concerned, 
the issue remains worry- 
tnedy unresolved. 

But the progress made 
between Northern Ireland’s 
political leaders should 
give us confidence that if 
we maintain the momen- 
tum towards peace and sta- 
bility through the 
Agreement, these and other 
difficulties can be over- 
come. 


Mo Mowtam is Secretaiy of State 
for Northern Ireland 
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• _ m a £ e ^ w °dr. For Europe it is now the Everything must be done to maim the pro- 

l * onJyshow in town. ■ ject a success for the eleven. And if British 

4 1, j-, j, U ■ _ _ b W ha t can be done? The main structural membership is a near-inevitability then we 

' nS| Sl? ■ H 11 fa weakness of the experiment (Leading aside had better be prepared for it when it comes. 

the extra ones posed by UK membership) is Meanwhile we may be surprised how far 
that the “one cap for all” approach to inter- the euro infiltrates the UK even if we don’t 
It IS bound to affiaot i IQ too ^ couM lead to serious fissures join, a process the Government could expe- 
u LU us TO ° among Euroland countries if, say interest dite if it endorsed the euro as a parallel 

TODAY at 1 1 q/tam a _ * F 5 *®? hs ^ e to ^ to prevent overheat- currency As Lord Hollick put it “Although 

25,5 d tn ^ k^° ric event mg m Germany and France while Spain you can keep Britain out of the euro you 
IrX and Portugal want lower rates. In orderto ^'t keep the em^ erf BriX” ^ 

ministers of theli countries joining mone- mitigate the potentially destructive conse- 

urnon will lock their currencies quences, member countries will have to ZZ^ ZZ 

to^er at ^ irwocably fixed rata This move towards even smaller budget deficits MISSIIBS IllOVed 
S birth of ^ euro - though the offi- than the 3 per cent MaastrichtoSling. This mi *° IIW HIUWCU 

cial start is tomorrow Actual dealin gs in will be needed to generate resources (that But OvnnJS is no nearer Deace 
Europe’s first fixed currencv since fh» Rmewic ^ i i DUL ,5> ,IU iieaier peuoe 
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Europe s first fixed currency since the Brussels doesn’t yet have) to tfle kte local 
Romans won t start until Monday because unemployment by fiscal ™p<mc now that 
of the holidays — though Australia will the levers of monetary policy have been 
steal a march by trading on Simday night handed over to a European central bank 

Everyone, sceptics included, will wish which doesn’t even have a remit to promote 
the euro we ll Mem ber countries have suf- growth and employment (That must 
fered great privation — and high unem- change too). The EU must also work 
ployment — to sweat their budget deficits towards the sort of labour (and language) 
down to the 3 per cent of GDP agreed at flexibility that enables workers in the US to 
Maastricht It was all done in the cause of a seek work in other areas when one region 


noble economic dream that is now a reality 
If the project is successful the prizes win 
be considerable: higher growth, low inter- 


is suffering. 

No one should pretend that we win know 
in a year or two if the euro is a success. 
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est rates, the elimination of transaction Europe is still emerging from a long reces- 
costs and the creation of a trading and cur- sion (and was hit by the Asian crisis when 
rency zone to take on the dollar If it is seen it was finding its feet). Unemployment is 
to be successful, much of the scepticism in over 10 per cent and win remain there 
Britain may wane. The most recent Gallup (according to the OECD) at least until 2000. 
survey showed 77 per cent of British people The economy of Euroland will be recover- 
are either opposed to the project or want to ing for several years for cydicaT reasons, 
wait to see if it succeeds. Yet 80 per cent We may know if the project fans (i£ say, a 
believe in the inevitability of Britain join- member country attempts to pull out) 
ing sooner or later: Many of those who have before we have time to know whether it sue- 
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gr ave reservations about the project, 
including the Guardian, are nevertheless 
still strongly pro-European. Now that the 


ceeds. History may show that the attempt 
to use monetary union as a means to 
achieve integration — rather than the 


euro is up and running it is vital that every- prize for achieving it — may . be miscon- 
one, no matter what their beliefs, tries hard ceived. But all that is for the future 


THE FOLLY of trying to achieve diplo- 
matic endft through military Tneang b«R 
been often demonstrated. Now comes the 
turn of the Greek Cypriots to learn that 
lesson. President Glafkos Clerides said in 
1997 that his government had ordered 
advanced surface-to-air missiles from 
Russia because it needed them to improve 
its defences against possible Turkish 
attack. In reality Clerides probably com- 
mitted himself to th e missiles because he 
thought the order would add to the pres- 
sure on the UN, the United States, and 
European countries to find a solution to the 
Cyprus problem: 

If this was the strategy the results have 
been the opposite of what was intended. 
The Turkish Cypriots instantly responded 
by saying that, as for as they were con- 
cerned, the missiles were not on the bar- 
gaining table in any reunification talks. 
The impact on Turkey was literally explo- 
sive Ankara declared it would blast the 
missiles out of their positions if they were 
ever installed. The potential for war in the 
eastern Mediterranean was clear to every- 
body, including the hapless Clerides, and 


‘I would never stand in the 
way of the promotion of a 
highly talented minister 4 

Lord Irvine, Letters 


Everything must be done to maim the pro- 
ject a success for the eleven. And if British 
membership is a near-inevitability then we 
had better be prepared for it when it comes. 
Meanwhile we may be surprised how far 
the euro infiltrates the UK even if we don’t 
join, a process the Government could expe- 
dite if it endorsed the euro as a parallel 
currency As Lord Hollick put it “Although 
you can keep Britain out of the euro, you 
can’t keep the euro out of Britain.” 

Missiles moved 


diplomats have been working to avoid the 
deployment ever since 

The solution which has supposedly been 
found is to park the missiles in Crete, 
where they can make no difference to the 
military balance in Cyprus, 600 miles away 
and not much to that between Greece and 
Turkey Whether they will actually ever 
reach Crete is an open question. The climb- 
down has been a long time coming It win 
blight what remains of Clerides’ career 
He was narrowly elected in February to 
another term as president, with his 
“tough” line on missiles probably securing 
him the edge In the contest All that postur- 
ing looks pretty sick now and the 
Socialists, who are part of the ruling coali- 
tion, are threatening to leave it To be fair 
to Clerides, it was not his missiles ploy 
which undermined any advance toward a 
Cyprus solution and limited progress on 
entry into the European Union. The main 
cause has been the general deterioration of 
relations between Turkey and Europe, fol- 
lowing the EU decision to push Turkey 
toward the back of the membership queue. 
Clerides has tried to cover himself by say- 
ing that he has been assured there will be 
new efforts at a Cyprus solution. It is true 
that the United Nations is about to have 
another go, but the prospects, sadly, are not 
good, even with the Russian missiles 
finally out of the picture. 

Lords reform 

Is a civil service fixer the man? 

THE POINT of Lords reform is — at least 
— to introduce new blood into a chamber of 
unaccountable ancients which in future 
has to do things differently How impres- 
sive it would be, then, if the Government 


started where it means to end and gave the 
job of rethinking the second chamber to 
someone different, from outside the 
charmed circles, someone able to think 
freshly and interestingly about the legisla- 
ture and its relationship with the people. 
But no. By all accounts the Prime Minister 
has turned to Lord Butler of Brockwell. 

As Cabinet Secretory Sir Robin Butler 
was, file ultimate insider He's well 
equipped to craft some fudge, to broker 
between last-ditchers and Liberal 
Democrats. But is that what's wanted? 
And. of course, there’s the small matter of 
Lord Butler's existing employment: he 
already has a full-time job. If Oxbridge col- 
leges are going around telling the world 
they need extra to maintain the quality of 
their teaching, they need to behave like 
other professionally run higher-education 
institutions. 

On the available evidence, he’s not a 
Douglas Wass or John Hunt While unques- 
tionably eleven he has never thought con- 
ceptually about the state of the British 
state — his messages to his colleagues 
about their duties and responsibilities 
when he was head of the Civil Service were 
bland. We take it on trust that Lord Butler 
did a reasonable job in post. What we do 
know fTOrn the public record is Lord 
Butler’s judgment of men and matters can 
be suspect This is the high official who ,on 
the basis of one public school gentleman to 
another, exonerated Jonathan Aitken: this 
is the top mandarin who appears never to 
have entertained a qualm over the ethical 
and accountability issues raised by Sir 
Richard Scott's arms-to-Iraq inquiry Lord 
Butler has deep experience of the centre of 
Whitehall, but is that more of a disqualifi- 
cation than a recommendation for refash- 
ioning the nation's constitution and 
enhancing faith in democracy? 


Letters to the Editor 


Irvine sets the 
record straight 

n\AVID Hencke (Second blow 
L/fbr Robinson successor; 
December 30) alleges that I 
intervened with the Prime 
Minister to block Geoff Hoon's 
appointment as Paymaster 
GeneraL because of my need 
for him to pilot the Access to 
Justice and Lords' reform mear 
sures through the Commons. I 
had no such conversation with 
the Prime Minister Nor would 
I ever stand in the way of the 
promotion of a highly talented 
minis ter 

Lord Irvine of Lairg. 

The Lord Chancellor 


Better off in Alcatraz 


Agency nurses — the health 
servcice’s flexible friends 


I yachting boys are having 
to be saved from disaster 
(Acceptable risks of a yacht 
classic, December 29). They 
not only endanger the lives of 
their rescuers, but also cost 

die taxpayer a bundle. If yon 
can afford a yacht I feel you 
should be expected to fork out 
something towards your res- 
cue Instead of cashing in on 
your story when you get back. 

R Maynard. 

London. 

K I OT long ago I had a guinea 

I xplg and a rabbit called 
Oscar and Tanzy One sad 
night a fox broke into the run. 
We saw the fox killing them. 
Your article about pet mutila- 
tion (Last word in sadism, G2, 
December 23) is making lots of 
people with pets worried 
about nothing. It's bad enough 
being worried about foxes, let 
alone people. 

Jasmin Lovestorae. 

London. 

lidy family found a new 

I VI game over Christmas — 
working out the codes used on 
supermarket bills. It started 
with a bill from M&S showing 
P12 SELBLUE; 1002 ET SING. 
These turned out to be: Pizza 
Selection in a Blue box, and 
lOoz carton of Extra Thick 
Single Cream. 

Susan Hera. 

Reading, Berks. 


N either stem talk from 

David Blunkett nor 
tougher laws will deter 
me from occasionally taking 
my children out of school In 
term time (Report, December 
SOj.Iamnotluredbylowsea- 
son prices. As a staff nurse, I 
work in a team made up 
nearly exclusively erf fellow- 
parents. If we all took holi- 
days to coincide with school 
breaks, the place would not 
survive (an adolescent psychi- 
atric unit incidentally). 

What particularly bothers 
me is the r1ntrn that our chil- 
dren's education suffers as a 
result of holidays taken in 
term time. Earlier this month 
I took my two daughters (12 
and 10) to Holland for a week. 
Amongst other things we 
stood in awe before paintings 
fay K a nd i n s k y and M ond ri an 
in the Gemeentemuseum In 
The Hague, visited the Anne 
Prank House in Amsterdam, 
and also experienced the 
Dutch way of celebrating 
Saint Nicholas on December 5. 

My wife regularly spends 
two months in her home coun- 
try Hungary with the gids, 
partly to help them keep up the 
bilingualism. No government 
minister or local headteacher 
(and no law) will ever define 
“good education" for me. 

Peter Kaan. 

Topsham, Devon. 


W E took our two sens (aged 
eight and five) to visit 

friends in PaUfamia in 
October for three weeks. 

While we were there, we vis- 
ited San Francisco and the 
Monterey Bay Aquarium, 
went to Alcatraz, and hiked in 
Yosemite National Park. In 
my opinion, this is just as edu- 
cational, if oot mere so,iban 
three weeks of schooL ■ , -j 

If Mr Blunkett reaBy wants 
to solve the problem, promot- 
ing the four-term year; with 
holiday periods more evenly 
spaced and equal in length, 
would be a much better idea. 

P Thomas. 

Chippenham, Wilts. 


I week peak summer period 
is prohibitively expensive — 
we have neither the friends of 
the Blair’s with second homes 
in Tuscany nor the cost of the 
flights to the Seychelles. Our 
children do not have the 
extended holidays of the pri- 
vate schools and our work- 
places put restrictions upon 
when we may take our annual 
leava Just for once could we 
share the same world? 
Marion Saunders. 
Greenford, Middx. 

I APPLAUD David Blunkett. It 
I is a problem which is 
Increasing and represents 


A one-sided view of Kosovo 


'OUR leader an Kosovo 


agresshne and arrogant, in line 
with the foreign policy that 
Britain is currently pursuing. 
On what ground can you sup- 
port independence (or the red 
herring termed “broad auton- 
omy”) for Koscrro and present 
it to the re a de r ship as the sole 
solution? 

The only argument that 
supports Haims for ethnic 
Albanian independence is 
that they are a majority in 


Kosovo: this argument is 
politically legally and histori- 
cally invalid, especially if one 
knows, as I am sure you do, 
how this majority and the 
"dwindling Serb minority" 
were created. 

An uncontrolled influx 
ftnm Albania and tntimiria- 
1 tion of the Serb population 
were tacitly approved by the 
communist raters, who 
allowed this silent ethnic 
cleansing to continue for 
decades. 


Warwards fastest 


Ian 

Aitken 


U NTIL very recently it 
was a truth univer- 
sally acknowledged 
that Scoop. Evelyn 
Waugh's great comic novel 
about the Abyssinian war, 
wasntsomuch a satire on the 
British press as an all-too 
accurate account erf the for- 
eign correspondent's game. 
Today is the 40th anniversary 
of the day I learned that lea- 
ns personally 
I was then working for Lord 
Beaver brook, on whom 


Waugh Is alleged to have 
based his frightful Lord 
Copper As New York corre- 
spondent for the Dally 
Express — a newspaper not 
vastly different from the DaBy 
Beast — I could easily have 
been the mod el to r Scoop’s 
Innocent hero, William Boot, 

except that the real one is still 

around in the person of Bill 
Deedes. 

Sbr reasons too Scoopish to 
ex plain, I was in Cara c as at 
the end of my very first trip, 
away from base. It had been a 
flop, and I needed a decart 

story to redeem myself On the 

hotel news stand I found the 
answer — a front-page report 

of a big battle at a place coll«f 
Santa Clara, with thousands 
of ppfTTflWMr which would 
finish off the Cuban civil war: 
Until then I hadn’t really 
known there was a war In 
Cuba, for in those pre-Castro 
times the news value of a 
ijrtin American war cams 
only slightly ahead of the 
proverbial small ea r t hquak e 
to Peru. Moreover; 1 wasn’t 


wide abuse of an old conces- 
sion intended to permit fam- 
ily holidays where employers 
stipulated holiday periods for 
their workers. However; 1 too 
am sceptical of the chances of 
persuading travel companies 
to alter their pricing policies. 

I vro old like to see the prob- 
lem tackled differently Using 
term time to take holidays 
sends a clear message to chil- 
dren about the value of educa- 
tion and about commitment to 
learning and work. Schools 
keep careful records of atten- 
dance, bat little use is made of 
them. If employers and uni- 
versities were to start asking 
applicants for details erf 
school attendance, including 
unauthorised and holiday 
absences, the effect could be 
dramatic. Parents would have 
to think very hard before tak- 
ing a decision that might 
affect their child’s farther 
education or employment 
opportunities. 

Dr M J Sutton. 

Headteacher; Woodbridge 

Primary SchooL Suffolk. 


sins of a few irresponsible par- 
ents amounts to collective pun- 
ishment, ^ which is banned 
under the Geneva Convention? 
BEmmerson. 

Selby, N Yorks. 


It is astonishing that you do 
not even mention the plight erf 
the Serbs who live on their 
ancestral land, where armed 
mothers escort their children 
to schooL and monks carry 
guns to protect themselves. 

Dr Aleksandar MSjovic- 
London. 


Wfe do not publish letters where 
only an e-rnafl address is 
supplied; please Include afull 
postal address. We may edit 
letters. We regret we cannot 
acknowledge letters. Please 
provide a reference to the 
relevant article. 


absolutely confident about 
where Cuba was, except that it 
was in the Caribbean. But I 

was desperate, so 1 cabled 
London to suggest that I drop 
to on this carnage on my way 
home. 

This was, of course, long 
before satellite telephones, 
and we conducted most of oar 
business by cable, resulting In 
a minor literary art form 
known as cablese. 

So my message probably 
read - g pmethiTig like: 
“Uni pressed twenty thousand 
dead cabawise stop suggest 
eye fanaii havana before 
rebasing regards ian.” 

With the inspired br e vi ty 
characteristic of the then for- 
eign editor; one Norman 
Smart, the reply read: “Okay 
warwards fastest regards 
smart" So warwards I went 
and fastest 

My plane reached Havana 
late on December 31. 1968- 
Weary after a wild goose chase 
in the jungles of the Orinoco, I 
headed straight to the Hotel 
NacionaL ate a quirk meal. 


and left everyone else to cele- 
brate Hogmanay while X went 
to bed. When I awoke it 
seemed that the revelries were 
still to progress, only louder 
Cars on the seafront outside 
my window were honking 
their horns, and cheering peo- 
ple were w a vin g flags. 
Bootishig I reflected that 


Castro was in and 
I was there — in 
the gutter 


Havana seemed even jollier 
than Glasgow at New Year My 
breakfast arrived by an 
unseen hand while I was in 
theshowee Then I descended 
the stairs and summoned a 
taxi to visit the Express's 
stringer My driven too, was in 
ebullient mood. 

But not for long. As we 
we ved through foe reveDers, 
be suddenly slammed on the 


ZJnuffS 
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Why Mandelson won’t be missed 


JONATHAN Freedland (The 
U prodigal son. December 24) 
finds it hard to understand 
why Peter Mandelson is so 
unpopular among the Labour 
grassroots. 

Why should he be popular 
when he makes it quite dear 
that he has nothing in com- 
mon with us? His attitude 
towards the struggling under- 
class of the lower paid, the 
hardly paid and the not paid 
at afl, appears to be one of 
contempt 

From the start of the elec- 
tion that brought Labour to 
power; it was made quite dear 
that it was middle-class 
Britain whose support was 
required. The votes of the 
“lower orders" were neither 
needed nor wanted. Peter 
Mandelson exemplified thin 
attitude which was certainly 
shared by Tony Blair; his 
advisers, spokesmen and 
newer MPs. 

We have been reduced to 
being an audience for the 
puerile and petty vendettas of 
a group of semi-celebrities. 

The chairman or owner erf 
“wha te ver" may be rich and 
powerfuLbuthehasonlyone , 
vote. We in the outback may ! 

be regarded as little more 
than compost— used when 
necessary; ploughed under 
when not — but we deliver the 
votes, in millions. 

We aren't cool or modern. 


brakes, flung open the door; 
rolled into the gutter; and 
yelled at me to follow him 
Lying beside him in the gutter; 
I heard him explain above the 
hubbub that Cuba's hated dic- 
tator Fulgensio Batista had 
fled in the night and that we 
had driven into the first shoot- 
ing of the revolution. He then 
drew my attention to the little 
hales which were appearing 
in the hoot above our heads. 

It was, I confess, a glorious 
moment for an aspiring fori 
sign correspondent, and my 
first experience of the idiotic 
sense of invulnerability most 
reporters feel in such circum- 
stances. It was only later 
when I encountered my only 
rival cat the storg a Daily Mall 
man, also from New York, that 
I realised the similarity to 
Scoop. He too was hi Havana 
by mistake, having been sent 
cm the same duff story — 
about a balloon as it happens 
— as the one that had taken 
me to the Orinoco. But unlike 
me, he had celebrated 
Hogmanay As a result he had 


(whatever that means) and we 
may not be good at ordering in 
the River Cafg. We struggle to 
be decent thoughtful people, 
and show more honesty and 
ingenuity in getting by than 
the grovelling Toadsamoney" 
culture of the government 
we’ve lumbered ourselves 
with. We deserve more. 
JWafljy 
Gillingham. 

I AM on income support and 
housing benefit. Peter 
Mandelson now earns £43,000. 
The cost of servicing his debt 
to Mr Robinson is about 
£22,000, aDd I estimate his 

r emaining mnrtga g p at 

£12.000. if he’s running a con- 
stituency home as weS, he 
must now be living on a minus 
figure. My God, Tm ahead. 
IanRatcllffe. 

London. 


V-/ have read of the various 
options open to Peter 
Mandelson Some of these sug- 
gestions are: running for 
Mayor of London, boss of a 
pro-European lobbying organ- 
isation and making a film for 
Oxfam. 

Not once have I heard men- 
tioned the obvious work for an 
MP — looking after the inter- 
ests of his constituents. 

WR Cocks. 

Swindon. 


been woken up by his bedside 
teipphnne, to find an unknown 

woman lying beside him. 

On the phone was the Mail's 

foreign desk tening him to 
dump the balloon and cover 
the revolution. Proudly he 
boasted that life desk man 
never discovered that he had- 
n't known anything about the 
revolution — not even when 
the woman woke up in mid- 
phone call and started com- 
plaining. 

We two had the first few das 
of the Castro story entirely to 
ourselves, since the airport 
closed and the phone lines 
stayed open. It was a foreign 
correspondent’s dream, 
in cl ud i n g a piece of pure 
Hollywood when a waiter 
brought me a white telephone 
on a silver salver so that I 
could take a congratulatory 
call from London while stand- 
ing chest-deep in the hotel 
pooL But file final touch was 
pure Scoop, 

There had been no battle at 
Santa Clara, jnst a small skir- 
mish. Not many dead. 


"T”HEuseof agency nurses In 
I NHS wards (Nursing crisis 
looms. December 29) is more 
complex than It seems. 

Tra ditionally hospitals 
maintained their own 
"banks" of nurses who can 
cover for colleagues on leave. 
Recently they have handed 
administrative responsibility 
to agencies such as the British 
Nursing Agency (BNA) for 
whom I now work. It may be 
more lucrative for nurses in 
London, but here BNA is con- 
tracted to provide staff at 
Whitley scale rates, in the low- 
est increment per grade. 

Thus the hospital benefits 
from my 25 years experience 
at the rate they pay newly- 
qualified nurses, and at short 
notice. R>r me, the advantages 
are choosing where and when 
to work. I earn less, but have 
control over my life and enjoy 
nursing more. 

Judy Gardner: 

Shrewsbury 

Y OUR statement that South 
Manchester University 
Trust has been- unable to ! 


recruit enough nurses to open 
anew 20-bed ward this winter 
is quite correcL 

But we are providing extra 
beds, largely by admitting 
only NHS patients to our pri- 
vate unit. Those nurses we 
have recruited have started 
work an other wards, where 
existing staff are under pres- 
sure because of a flu out- 
break, coupled with 
additional emergency 
patients. I pay tribute to all 
our staff who are are doing a 
superb job under pressure. 

We want to employ more 
nurses. Agency staff area 
valuable, flexible workforce, 
but too great a reliance on 
them can lead to a lack of con- 
tinuity of patient care. If we 
want the NHS to provide a 
higher percentage of perma- 
nent staff, we must use many 
initiatives to attract people 
into nursing at several levels, 
not just degree-based foil 
qualification. 

Jane Herbert 
Chief executive. 

South Manchester University 
Hospitals NHS Trust 


Getting 
behind 
with the 
mortgage? 

Shelterline 

0808 8oo 4444 

call free any time of the day or night 



IF YOU ARE WORRIED ABOUT • paying your sent or mortage 
* problems with your landlord * bring repossosse-d 
bring homeless because of violence * the conditions you live in 
* having nowhere to sleep tonight 

Shelter 


flfcij, nm w| mrsMm services oraHaHe. C*lls are confidential hut may be 
reconiod far trahdng purposes. RagUezed dwfcy number 26371a- 
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William Gaddis 


Eroding the 
absolute 









W ILLIAM Gad- 
dis, who Las 
died of prost- 
ate cancer at 
the age of 75, 
was one of the most admired 
but least read of innovative 
post-war American novelists. 
A writer of sometimes forbid- 
ding difficulty, his monumen- 
tal first novel of . 1955, The 
Recognitions, is an ambitious 
work of nearly 1,000 pages 
which takes art forgery, coun- 
terfeiting and fraud as a 
metaphor for contemporary 
social and political relations. 
Comic and demonic, this 
bizarre novel abounds in 
strange incidents — the sacri- 
fice of an ape, self-castration 
and post-cre material canni- 
balism. Although it met with 
mostly bewildered reviews 
and sank without trace over 
the years, it gained a cult fol- 
lowing. and a growing num- 
ber of critics came to see it as 
possibly the greatest Ameri- 
can novel of the century 
Gaddis was born in 
Manhattan. In the early 1940s 
he went to Harvard but was 
asked to leave after he and a 
friend bad an altercation with 
the police which made the 
local papers. After working as 
a fact-checker at the New 
Yorker in the mid-1940s, he 
travelled to Europe, North 
Africa, Spain and South 
America and wrote The 
Recognitions. Newly married 


with a young family and with 
the failure of his first novel, 
Gaddis needed to find work 
and began a 20-year career 
writing speeches for corpo- 
rate executives and scripts for 
g n g g mmpn t films - 

By 1975, with two failed 
marriages behind him — 
which he put down to the diffi- 
culty of trying to write and 
work fUH-time — Gaddis's 
glacial rate of production 
yielded his second and possi- 
bly his most demanding novel, 
the bitterly comic JR. The 
novel contains a huge babel of 
voices that adds up to a 750- 
page satire on American big 
business into which Gaddis 
spills 20 years-worth of bile. 

JR met with critical 
acclaim and won the 1976 
National Book Award. From 
this point on, Gaddis found it 
increasingly easy to win the 
major grants that allowed him 
to write full-time. His third 
novel. Carpenter’s Gothic 
(198$) was greeted with even 
warmer praise, and at a man- 
ageable 200-odd pages marked 
Gaddis's entry Into the book- 
buying public's conscious- 
ness. Concerned with the 
media, religious . chicanery 
and political cynicism, it is a 
profoundly bleak novel, 
deeply pessimistic about the 
possibilities of human happi- 
ness and crpativP 1 f jilfiTmpn t 

His last novel, A Frolic of 
His Own (1994), won the 1995 


American Book Award and 
was widely and generously 
reviewed. Gaddis, who until 
then had protected his privacy 
as staunchly as a Salinger or a 
Pynchon, agreed to be inter- 
viewed by the press both in 
America and abroad. The 
novel follows a series of litiga- 
tions through the courts, and 
it is the discrepancy between 
the ideal of justice and the 
reality of the law that is 
Gaddis's subject 

For Gaddis, the theory of 
justice is a beautiful, ordered 
system we have constructed to 
ward off the chaos and contin- 
gency of existence. The' prac- 
tice of law, however; is a 
self-sustaining system of 
legalese and a conspiracy 
against the people, run for the 
benefit of a self-serving legal 
profession. 

In Carpenter's Gothic, a 
character speaks of “books 
that erode absolute values by 
asking questions to which 
they offer no answer”. This is 
what Gaddis's fiction 
attempts. In rejecting the easy 
affirmations by which most of 
us live, Gaddis knew he would 
be writing (as one of his char- 
acters says) “for a very small 
audience". 

William Dempsey 

William Thomas Gaddis, novel- ' 
ist, bom December 29, 1922; 
died December 1 6, 1 998 


Asking questions without offering answers . . . Wil llam Gaddis was a writer of sometimes forbidding difficulty 
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Karl Denver I Letter I A Country Diary . [ Birthdays 


When yodelling made the charts 


K ARL Denver, the yodel- 
ling pop singer best 
remembered for his 
1961 recording of the 
Zulu folk song Wimoweh, has 
died aged 67. During the early 
1960s he was a familiar figure 
on both radio and the concert 
stage, performing in what one 
reviewer called his “eardrum 
piercing, multi-octave range”. 

Denver was born Angus 
McKenzie in Glasgow He left j 
school at 15 to join the Nor- 
wegian merchant navy In 1951 
he enlisted in the Argyll and 
Sutherland Highlanders and 
fought in the Korean wan 
Wounded, he practised guitar 
during his convalescence and 
developed a taste for country 
and folk music. After being 
discharged from the army he 
again went to sea. 

By this time he had set his 
sights on a career as a singer; 
and he jumped ship in the 
United States and made for 
Nashville, the centre of coun- 
try music. Taking the stage 
name Kail Denver he 
appeared on radio and televi- 
sion, and the prestigious 
Grand Ole Opry show; before 
the immigration department 
caught up with him and he 
was deported in 1959. 

Death Notices 


GALLAGHER. Ethel Mnfewi. nta TM. 
wall CHed ceacduity in hospital on Decom- 
ber 23rd 1S9B aged 78 years. Beloved and 
laving wtfo <* Ens. loving mother at Patrick 
and Maureen, and grandma at Matthew 
and Nathan. mster-u>4aw ol NolSn and 
Shelia, mother In-law of Clairs. Loved Dy 
all her family, cousins, nekos and 
nephews end by lw> many mends. 'A 
lovely lady' whose Ida enriched die lives of 
Btose whose Uvns etie touched. Funeral 
service ai WUhlngma Methodist Church 
(Manchester} at 2jvn Tuesday 6th Janaury. ■ 
followed by committal at Manchester Cre- 
matorium at 2.40pm. Family flowers only 
donations In lieu to WHhlngSon Method tat 
Church or the Salvation Army. All enquiries 
to Cooperative Funeral Services tel 01 tit 
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Denver. . . a niche between rock ’n’ roll and The Beatles 


HKSQMS. Peacefully, early in Bie morning 
ol Christmas Eve, at die western Infirmary, 
Glasgow, altar coping with disablement at 
home lor a m*nber of yearn, Robert Ross 
Stewart Higgins, former director of JJ3. 
Wylies Bookshop and John Smith and Sen 
(Glasgow] Ltd_ past President of Die Book- 
sellers Association ol Greet Britain and 
Ireland 1988-1970. and Hon. Secretary of 
die Scottish Mountaineering Club 1950- 
1958. The cremation sendee wu lake place 
ai 11am on 8th January, el the MaryhJH 
Crematorium. Glasgow. 

HOLDEN. Jane, lived to help Bangs grow- 
her tamfty, her friendships, her senoote. 
her garden. On Bosktg Day after a second 
borne wUh cancer. Jane dtad. The gap she 
leaves Is huge and she wM be greedy 
mtaaod by Peter. Tim. Esther. Ted. and Oil. 
Bui Jane asked Biel her seeds of hope 
Should continue to grow. So please no , 
How ore. but Instead send W donation to 
the Jane Holden Memorial Fund, do The . 
Funeral Dtaeetora. J. A. Whtaton. King SL. 
KnutabHd, Cheshire WA16 8DW. lei OISSS 
E32844. On the 4th January you can I 
remember her at lOJXJum at S. Crons 
Church. Knutatord and man alter 1.00pm at 
the Holden house. 

NEWELL, Mary EteebsWi an 23rd Decem- 
ber. She was a wonderful person. A cele- 
bration ol Mery's IKe win take place at 
MorUota Crematorium on Monday 4th Jan- 
uary at 12J0pm. No flowers please. Dor»- 
tlons to The Strata Assoctation. Sirota 
House, wtiheerose Street. London EC1Y , 
BJJ. 

PALMER. On Chrttanas Eve. at home. 
Audrey Helen. Wlto of John and mother of 
Sue. anh, Kate and Michael Funeral and 
wootSand burial at Hastings cemetery. The 

W , Hastings on Thursday. Jammy 7th 
d 1.45 pm. Family Dowera only. Fup. 
flier engoMee do J Perigee S Sen. Beck- 
ley, E. Sussex 
7RAYNOR. Joseph. On Oesembar 2Bm 


Back in Britain he settled 
in Manchester; where be 
teamed up with Gerry Cottrell 
and Kevin Ned to form the 
Kari Denver Trio. They toured 
Northern dubs and appeared 
on Granada Television's Band 
Stand. In 1961 the trio was 
“discovered" by impresario 
Jack Good, who presented 
them on his television series 
Wham! and got them on to a 
national tour headed by Jess 
Conrad and Billy Fury 
Good also negotiated a 
record deal with Decca and 
acted as producer on the 
series of hit singles enjoyed 
by the group over the next 
three years. This was an inter- 


Emest Perry 


regnum In British pop; after 
rock ’n' roll and before the 
Beatles. During it Kail Denver 
found a niche. He appealed to 
the curious British penchant 
for yodelling cowboys exem- 
plified in thelSSOs by Slim 
Whitman, whose signature 
tune Indian Looe Call was 
part of the Denver stage act 
Denver himself was hailed in 
the New Musical Express as 
“an artist with a totally differ- 
ent and distinctive approach”. 

Denver’s hits included a 
pre-1914 Victor Schertzinger 
song Mareheta, an equally 
antique French song, A Little 
Love A L itt l e Kiss, the hillbilly 
tune Mexicali Rose and 


WimoLceh. Denver claimed to 
have discovered the song in 
South Africa during his days 
as a seaman but it bad already 
been a hit in the bands of 
American folk group The 
Weavers, and The Tokens had 
re-recorded it with new lyrics 
as The Lion Sleeps Tonight. 
The Kail Denver Trio version 
displayed Denver’s vocal gym- 
nastics to foil effect and its 
success propelled the group 
into the upper reaches of 
British show business. 

In 1962 the Trio appeared in 
summer season at Great 
Yarmouth and the following 
year were given their own 
Light Programme show; Side 
by Side. Among their guests 
were The Beatles. 

There were small hits for 
the Trio in 1964, but their 
music sounded decidedly old- 
fashioned compared with that 
oT the Flab Four and the 
numerous beat groups who 
now dominated the pop scene 
Although The Kail Denver 
Trio faded from the media 
limelight, they continued to 
perform in cabaret at borne 
and overseas. There was a 
brief; unexpected return to 
the charts in 1989 when the 
eccentric Happy Mondays had 
them guesting on their track 
Lazyttis and on an updated 
recording of Wimoweh on the 
fashionable Factory label. 
This made no impact on the 
psyche of the add house gen- 
eration, however; and Denver 
returned to the cabaret cir- 
cuit 

Pave Laing 

Karl Denver (Angus McKenzie), 
singer, bom 1931: died Decem- 
ber 21, 1998 


GRAHAM Wade writes: Your 
obituary of Lew Grade (Dec- 
ember 14) failed to mention two 
key events. His entry into the 
ITV circle was not a smooth 
one; as his original application 
for a franchise was rejected on 
the grounds that he was not the 
type of person who should be 1 
allowed to operate a television 
station. Hunter Davies wrote in 
his book. The Grades, that the 
Independent Television Au- 
thority int e r vi e win g board 
considered htm “a vulgar little 
man ". Soon after gain ing the 
right to transmit programmes 
(because the original franchise 
holder ran into financial trou- 
ble), Grade made a statement 
which epitomised his approach 
to the entertainment industry 
He said: *T have the taste of the 
ordinary average person 
throughout the world. What I 
like, the majority like” It was 
on such homespun wisdom 
that his fortune was made 


HIGHLANDS: The old saw- 
mill of Dochfour at the north 
end of Loch Ness closed down 
earlier this year and with it 
goes the passing of an age 
This is the sawmill where I 
purchased “ragtails", or ends ; 
of timber; With them I made 1 
many of the hutches that, 
hopefully keep the poultry 
safe at night It was always a 
pleasure to visit the sawmill, 
smell the worked timber and 
see the yard, old-fashioned in 
appearance and the neat plies 
of fencing stakes, planks and 
straining posts. On a steep 
bank at the edge of the yard 
there was a sand martin 
colony and I was asked one 
year if great spotted wood- 
peckers would dig out the 
hides to get at eggs or young 
birds. I foul not experienced 
such a happening, but I said 
that as they raid wooden nest 
boxes either by enlarging the 
existing hole or hammering a 


new one, I thought ft highly 
likely they would find no prob- 
lems with material which was 
sandy in character. Just after 
this one dosed I passed 
another sawmill near Loch 
Broom by Ullapool, and It too 
looked deserted. This was the 
sawmill where in the early 
1970s. while warden at Inver- 
poUy NNR.I used to collect 
sawdust for the poultry 
hutches; there was always a 
huge pile near the great saw 
blade and I would fill two 
sacks that would last me until 
the next time I was passing. It 
belonged to the Forestry Com- 
mission but was sold Into pri- 
vate hands, and now the 
owner cannot get the right 
timber he wants for fencing- 
posts ’so he fa making shedtf 
instead. Two groat traditions 
gone from the Highlands — 
and now I don't know where 
I’ll get any more ragtails. 

RAY COLLIER 


Michael Bona Hack, golfer; 
secretary Royal and Aneteot 
Gulf Qubaf St Andrtws; 64; 
Steve Bruce, football man- 
ages 38; Sir George Christie, 
chairman. dyndebotfrne 
Opera. 64; Stephen Cleobtiry, 
organist, 5% Air Marshal Sir 
Patri ck Dunn. : 9 6; .Alex 
Ferguson, fhothaH . manager; 
37; Roy Greenalade, former 
editor; Daily Mirror, 52: Sir 
Anthony Hopkins, actor. 61; 
Teas Jaray, artist, 61; Ben 
Kingsley, acton ss; Sarah 
Miles, actress, SB; Dr Valerie 
Pearl, historian, president. 
New Hall, Cambridge, 72; 

! Jean-Pierre Rives, rugby 
player 46; Alex Salsxmd. MP» 
leader, Scottish Nationalist 
Party 44; Carol Sanders; pro- 
'■ fetofafoCTroacht, On l v fosityof 
Surrey 54; Rt Itev Timothy 
Stevens, Bishop of Leicester; 
52; Donna Summer, singer; 
50; Simon Wtesenthal, Nazi 
hunter; 90. 
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Policies and an insurance man 


1996. suddenh at homo in Owritort, Jot 
aged 77yra BP. The (tew hv«endrt Joan, 
Bring fattier of Franca*. Sarah andJnaph. 


daaract grandad of Sean, door brother of 
Gabriel te. areally missed by Sarahs part- 
ner Merfc. Requiem Mm at Engjbh Mar- 
tyr's Chun* Wholloy Bang# on Uwreday 
Jnmniy 7tfi at 9 .Mam prior to «sewrimm*i at 
Manchester Crematorium. Fjjnlly flown 
only by request- Donations nrerarrod u nw 
British Howl Foundation. 7 QUMfl Awh 
Dote Street Liverpool. Inq. P. LoBu* 5 son 
lei 064 9336. 

In Memoriam 

love M snort. Gareth and Graham ***- 

Engagements 

RALPH/LA WLOR. The wgagonjjnl ■ W 

announced betaeon Mare, wng Mr AJ- 

Ralph <a Santo 

lata Mrs P. Ralph, and 

ter of Mr and Mm EdMarfl un»W S®**- 

lord Rivers, Essex. 

■To place yvxjr mviouncemaW tel epho ne , 

0171 716456*5? 01?1 713 «07 baonen | 
Bom and 3pm Mon^ri. 


L IKE cats, some people 
leave behind the memory 
of a smile. That ever- 
present smile is my abiding 
memory eff Ernie Perry as our 
pafbs crossed in the Members’ 
Lobby during his 15 years as , 
Labour MP for Battersea | 
South (1964-79). Perry who has 
died aged 90, was bom in 
Battersea In 1908, (not 1910, as 
he long pretended). He was 
educated in LCC schools but 
later supplemented this with 
National Council of Labour 
College courses and evening 

Starting work at 15, he spent 
a decade in the rag trade before 
joining the Co-op as an insur- 
ance agent In 1933. Hie was 31 
when the war broke out but 
pretending to be 29, joined the 
Royal Artillery for the dura- 
tion, 1939-46. Of this he served 
three years in Asia as a troop' 
sergeant in the Indian 
Artillery 

The smile went with the bon- 
homie c£ a veteran Co-op agent 
who had served for 35 years, 
trudging from modest door to 
modest door; cheerfully collect- 
ing small sums. This amiable 
approach did not alter much 
when he added political can- 
vassing to his stint becomings 
Battersea borough councillor 
for an overlapping 35 years. 
Toward the end of that stint he 
took his year's “Bugglns's 
turn” as Mayor of Battersea, 
1955-56. He was also president 
of the Federation of British 



Perry . . . Labour whip 

Cremation Authorities, 1961-64. 
and a Wandsworth alderman, 
1964-72. 

As he was a rooted, popular; 
locally-born figure, it was 
decided to put him op as 
Labour's candidate in the cru- 
cial election erf October 1964, in 
an effort to recapture mar ginal 
Battersea South from its ibty 
incumbent for 13 years, engi- 
neering industrialist firmest 
Partridge. As such Perry was 
in sharp contrast to Douglas 
Jay the lugubrious Wyke- 
hamist intellectual who was 
already Labour’s MP for 
Battersea North. But the 
gam We paid a££ Perry won the 
seat by 1,638 votes, providing 
one of the Important Labour 
gains which provided Harold 
Wilson, with his narrow tnl ffal 
five-seat majority 

In the Commons, within 
four years Ernie found the job 
which suited him, that of a 


London whip, counting his 
inner-London charges in and 
out of the voting lobbies. In 
government and in opposition 
from 1968 to 1975. 

As a whip he tended to be 
silent in the Chamber except 
on the subject of his forms: 
trade as an insurance agent 
Established insurance compa- 
nies such as the Coop and the 
Pru. with their vast networks 
of local agents, were becoming 
worried by new competitors, 
including some linking insur- 
ance with dodgy property 
bonds. 

Id 1975 he backed the Policy 
Holders Protection bUL 
Speaking repeatedly on it he 
contrasted the good advice his 
sort of insurance agent had 
been able to provide, backed by 
a network of more skilled spe- 
cialists, In contrast to the jobn- 
nies-come-Iately to tHa field 

When he retired from the 
Commons at 71 in 1979, he was 
part of the passing of a genera- 
tion of shrewd but under-edu- 
cated working-class lads who 
found their footing in the Co- 
operative movement and the 
Labour Party 

In I960 he married Edna- 
Joyce Perks-Mankekw who 
died a few months ago. They 
are suvived by their son. 

Andrew Roth 

Ernest George Perry, politician, 
bom April 25, 1908; died Decem- 
ber 28. 1998 
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The big bite . . . burger giants are continuing to cash in on the fast food craze now worth, over a thir d of the £24 billion eating^out market in the UK . photograph: martinargles 

8,500 fast food jobs boom 


Uaa Buckingham 

B RITAIN’S growing pas- 
sion for Cast food will 
create more than 8,500 
Jobe this year as Burger King 
and McDonald's expand their 
estate chains. .. 

Burger King said yesterday 
ft intends to open another ZOO 
outlets during 1999, taking its 
number of restaurants to 623. 
McDonald's - the UK's largest, 
restaurant business - will 
open the same number; creat- 
ing 5,000 jobs, and will end the 
yearwKh 1,022 burger bars. 
Both companies, along with 




smaller players such as 
Whitbread's Beefeater chain, 
are attempting to grab a 
larger slice of the British eat- 
ing-out market which is this 
year estimated to be worth £24. 
billion - of which about £9-5 
billion is accounted fbr by the 
2^ hfflion feat food meads sold. 

The market is forecast to 
expand to £33 billion by 2004- 
Just 30 years after McDonald's 
sold its first beef pattyatlSpa 
time, in Woolwich, South-east 
London. 

The jobs announcements 
fellow the revelation earlier 
this week that the JD 


Wetherspoon Intends to create 
about 2,000 Jobs in its pubs 
chain which will be expanded 
by 90 units in the coining year 
McDonald's reckons 500 of the 
5,000 Jobs It 1s adding will be 
fell time management posi- 
tions. The rest will be part- 
time, many of which will be 
filled by . students. Burger 
King was unable to say what 
proportion of its 3*500 new 
jobs would he fuH time. 

At present BurgCr King, 
employs about 18^00 people in 
its UK restaurants. Trained 
staff in the provinces earn 
£3.38 an hour while those in 


London pick up £3.65 an hour 
equivalent to £127.75 for a 
standard working week. 

fbr both Burger King and 
McDonald’s, the UK market 
remains a small part of their 
operations. Burger King now 
has about 9,900 restaurants 
worldwide while McDonald’s - 
which opens 2,000 a year - has 

more than 23,000. 

But neither company has 
any plans to decrease the pace 
of openings after the millen- 
nium, even though there had 
been same indication that the 
appetite for McDonald’s has 
been slowing in its US heart- 


land where a series of price 
cutting and promotions have 
been tried to win back cus- ! 
tamers and recover some of 
the market share lost to 
Burger King and Wendy's. It is 
estimated that McDonald's 
still has more than 40 per cent 
of the US market compared 
with slightly more than 21 per 
cent for Burger King while the 
third largest chain, Wendy's 
has less than 12 per cent 
McDonald’s claims 75 per cent 
of the European market 
But Burger King said it had 
expanded in the UK more 
rapidly last year than pre- 



Uncertainty over Diageo stake as Arnault quits 


Usa Buckingham _ 

B ERNARD Arnault the 
Frenchman who threat- 
ened to scupper the 
I merger of Guinness and 
Grand Metropolitan, resigned 
i yesterday as a director of the 
giant d rinks group Diageo, 
created despite his opposition. 

But Mr Arnault's resigna- 
tion created uncertainty 
about the U per cent of 
Diageo shares controlled by 


his luxury goods and fashion 
interests, LVMH and 
Christian Dior LVMH is cur- 
rently bidding about 5 billion 
francs (£526 million) for the 
beauty products owned by 
Sanofl and the sale of all or 
part of the. Diageo stake, cur- 
rently valued at £2S billion, 
would prevent any strain on 
the balance sheet 
Diageo — whose other 
Interests Include Burger King 
andPIUsbury — said it had no 


idea what Mr Arnault would 
do with the shares, although 
his resignation statement said 
he “felly supported" the 
drinks company's strategy fbr 
morp-Hsing share holder value. 
LVMH recently denied any 
immediate intention to sen 
the shares. 

About half of the holding 
was built up during 1697, 
when Mr Arnault — whose 
LVMH drinks interests had 
long-standing distribution 


agreements with Guinness — 
attempted unsuccessfully to 
derail the £24 billion merger 
of Britain’s two biggest 
drinks companies. 

The British - company 
denied there was any remain- 
ing acrimony between Mr 
Arnault and the other direc- 
tors. 

Diageo's c h a irm a n, Ttrny 
Greener; said long-term trad- 
ing arrangements between 
Diageo’s spirits and wine divi- 


nfcholas B ann i s ter, Chief 
Business Correspondent 


M OTOR and newspaper 
industry executives 
dominate the business 
representatives In the New 
Year's Honours list 
Sir Alex Trotman, who has 
lost retired as chairman and 
chief executive of Ebrd, the 
secund-largest US carmaker, 
has been made a life peer: 

After joining Ford of 
Britain as a trainee in 1955, 
Sir Alex rose through the 
ranks, ultimately taking con- 
trol of the American parent 
company in 1998. 

Sir Alex, the first Briton to 
head the US group, is widely 

credited with having turned 
Ford into a truly global com- 
pany He recently forecast that 
within 10 years the world's 
motor Industry wHL be domi- 
nated by six manufacturers, 
two each In the .US, Europe 
and Japan. 

He has been a leading critic 

of productivity within British 
Industry Last month he 
wanted that Ford's 2j British 
Plants, ware vulnerable to clo- 
sure In the. face of poor pro- 
ductivity /mri overcapacity in 
tfca worldwide motor industry 
Rut Ian Gibson, , the other 
motor industry leader in the 
honours list, has proved that 
British car factories c&n com- 
pete ou the world stage. - 
Mr Gibson, who .receives , a 
knighthood, is vice-president 
Of Nisam /Europe and chief 
«WCUtive t£ its British SUb- 
stfUary Nissan Motor Manu- 
. facto ring Rflriiftr this year 
Nissan’s Sunderland riant 


high-flier trained as a solici- 
tor before Joining Charter- 
house, where he became 
chair man and chief execu- 
tive. A 

Other members of the 
piwom-iai community to 
receive knighthoods are John 
Kemp- Welch, chairman of the 

London Stock Exchange, and 

George Mathewson, chief 
executive of the Royal Bank of 
Scotland. 

There is a knighthood for 
Harry Roche, former chair- 
man of the Guardian and 
Manchester Evening News. 
Mr Roche has been a director 


the second-largest food and 
drink wholesaling company 
His knighthood is for services 
to the food industry and fbr 
charitable services. 

dare Spottiswoode, the for- 
mer director-general of Olgas, 
becomes a QBE for services to 
the gas industry and con- 
sumers. 
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Union blames 
contractors 
for rail safety 
problems 


Nicholas Bannister; Chief 
Business Correspondent 


C^AFHTY standards laid 
^Vdown by Rafltradk are being 
flouted by contractors, accord- 
ing to the main rail union: 

The Rail, Mflrititttg and 
Transport Workers union said 
yesterday that Rail track’s 
safety committee figures 
showed safety incidents 
caused by contractors were at 
the highest monthly level 
since privatisation four years 
ago. On average 86 safety 
irregularities a month were 
reported this year; compared 
to 64 in 1994/95. They Included 
trains in near misses with 
workers on or near the trade, 
and speed restriction errors. 

Rafltradk did not dispute 
the figures but said the RMT 
was not looking at the longer- . 
term trend. . A spokesman i 
said; “In the 1970s about 40 
railway staff were killed a 
year Last year there were 
three. That is three too many 
but the trend is down,"- 
The number of incidents 
had risen recently partly 
because people were being 
encouraged to report them 
and partly because more work 
was being carried out 
Vernon Hlnce, the KMT's 
assistant general secretary 
said; “I am in little doubt that 
the nbHfip for profits has a very 
big bearing on how work is 
performed. RMT is particu- 
larly concerned over the grow- 
ing trend towards long shift 
len g ths , and that some con- 
tractors and operators see a 
12-hour shift as the norm." 


BP’S £30 billion 
takeover of 
Amoco approved 


Uaa Buckingham 

B ritish petroleum's £30 
billion takeover of 
Amoco was yesterday 
given the green light by 
American regulators, with 
only the lightest of strings 
attached. . 

The Federal Trade 
Commission In Washington 
said it would approve the 
acquisition, which will create 
Britain's biggest company 
with more than 100.000 
employees, so long as the 
merged companies sell off 134 
petrol stations and allow 
about 1,600 independent 
petrol retailers to switch 
brands if they want - 
Both BP and Amoco had 
been bracing themselves fbr 
disposals In return for secur- 
ing the approval of the FTC 
and the European 
Commission. Market experts 
said last night fee oil giant* 
would be happy with the out- 
come, which will mato almost 
no difference to their opera- 
tions. 

The combined ‘group owns 
nearly 16,000 petrol stations, 
so the sale of 134 win be 
barely noticeable. 

And, industry sources 
pointed out, independent , 
gasoline retailers already 
have the ability to switch 
brands if they wash. Most are 
thought unlikely to do so 
unless a BP/ Amoco station 
opens nearby 

Market analysts suggested - 


that the FTC might be trying 
to “look tough” in its deci- 
sion — the Commission 
unusually held a press con- 
ference to explain its think- 
ing — before producing a 
more hostile ruling on the 
planned tie-up between 
Exxon and Mobil. 

In fee latter case, the over- 
lap between the two compa- 
nies Is regarded as more 
substantial than in the 
BP/ Amoco merger 

The FTC's decision means 
that BP will be able to cement 
a merger which, while creat- 
ing the world’s I3th-largest 

company with a market capi- 
talisation of $140 billion (£84 
billion), will also give birth to 
some controversially gener- 
ous incentive schemes for its 
top managers. 

Sir John Browne, BP’S chief 
executive, who will become 
head of fee combined group, 
will see his pay double to £2L5 
million. 

He is also in line for a 
bumper shares windfall if fee 
new company meets demand- 
tog performance targets. 

a statement from BP, whose 
shares fell io.5p to 8975p, wel- 
comed the FTC’s decision. 

The company execu- 
tives were delighted the deal 
— which was first unveiled in 
fee summer and sparked fee 
latest round of mergers 
designed to counter tumbling 
oil prices — would go through 
tonight 



Alex Brummer 


T HE FTSE may have 
ended the year 15 per 
cent higher than where 
it began — despite the 
global financial crisis — but 
the pound is closing on a 
much more tentative note. In 
the latest session of trading it 
dropped through the German 
mark 2.80 level and also weak- 
ened a gains t the US dollar. 

The real question for ster- 
ling is how will it fere in fee 
post -euro world? There is still 
the “safe haven" view that the 
pound continues to be 
propped up by higher yields 
than in euroland (mid, for that 
matter the .US) and because of 
fee desire of some market par- 
ticipants to hold a widely 
traded European currency 
which is not the euro. 

But a more convincing sce- 
nario is that fee pound will 
find itself where it has been 
for much of the past three 
decades — caught between 
Europe and North America. 
As a result of fee large scale 
shift in assets into euro which 
is likely in the coming weeks, 
fee pound could well find 
itself moving like a yo-yo, 
wife fee string eventually at 
foil stretch. Certainly, If fee 
depreciation is relatively 
steady then it will be advanta- 
geous for the hard-pressed 
export and manufacturing 
sectors, also enjoying rela- 
tively lower British interest 
rates. Moreover; a sterling 
exchange rate to fee euro 
equivalent of 2^5-40 marks 
would make it that much 
more easy for Britain to make 
fee transition to the new cur- 
rency 

The harder and more 
unsteady fee decline — it if 
happens — the more difficult 
it will be for fee bank of 
England's Monetary Policy 
Committee to cut short-term 
1 rates next yean The MPC min- 
utes have shown that policy 
makers have been particu- 
larly alert to the impact of 
lower exchange rate on infla- 
tion. But wife commodity 
prices as subdued as they are 
at present and growth under 
pressure, even that may not be 
much of a worry in the post- 
mflatiem world. 

Diageo decamp 

A S THE largest holder of 
Diageo stock, with some 
11 per cent of Britain's 
leading liquor group, Bernard 
Arnault has been on a roller- 
coaster ride. The high expec- 
tations which followed the 
Guinn ess-G randMet merger 
in 1997— which after a spir- 
ited fight cut Arnault’s LVMH 
into the distribution — 
remain unfulfilled. 

This is partly a matter of 
market circumstances. Asia- 
Pacific, one of the strongest 
markets for spirits growth, 
fell off a cliff within months 
of the pact being signed. 
Johnnie Walker; for instance, 
saw a 40 per cent decline in 
Asia volumes. 

Of more concern to share- 
holders, however; has been the 
failure of the management to | 


dieted. Some 70 restaurants 
were opened - about a third 
more than first expected - and 
2,500 frill and part-time jobs 
were created. 

Many of fee company’s new 
sites will be franchise outlets 
such as fee co-branded Burger 
King/Little Chef operations 
run with the Granada leisure 
group or the restaurants 
planned for Welcome Break’s 
service stations. Texaco and 
Shell are also testing the idea 
of Burger King restaurants at 
petrol stations and this might 
lead to the opening of an 
enlarged chain in 2000. 


sion, UDV, and Moet Hennessy 
fee LVMH subsidiary to 
which Diageo has a 34 per cent 
stake, would not be affected. 
The distribution agreement 
covers fee American, 
Japanese and French markets. 

But analysts said Mr 
Arnault's resignation from 
Diageo — in which he has a 
personal shareholding of 
3.842 shares, worth £27,000 _ 
removed one obstacle to the 
sale of the LVMH stake. 


deliver its cost-savings on tar- 
get In on era when mergers 
are all the rage and cost sav- 
ing more often than not the 
justification, the Diageo expe- 
rience provides some salutary 
lessons. 

Although the company stfll 
predicts that the cost of the 
spirits and wine base of the 
business will have shrunk by 
£260 million by the year 2001, 
getting there has been a 
painful business. The cost of 
achieving the “synergy” on 
which the merger was sold to 
Investors has proved Car 
higher than anticipated at 
£630 million. 

As a result of these difficul- 
ties Diageo was punished 
severely during the 
September equity shakeout, 
its shares plummeting to 480p 
— some 40 per cent off fee 
post-merger peak achieved to 
January 1998 — at which 
point Arnault was carrying 
some heavy losses. The 
Autumn rally which pushed 
Diageo back within sight of 
its peak has provided a neat 
moment for Arnault to 
decamp from the Diageo 
board, in what must be seen as 
a preliminary to sale or place- 
ment of his stake. 

As Arnault departs the 
scene, one of the fastest ex- 
panding parts of the Diageo 
branded goods empire is still 
growing. It has just 
announced the creation of 
3,500 Jobs to the business. 
Burger King's expansion pro- 
vides a useful counterweight 
to stagnation to spirits. But to 
global slowdowns even fast 
food can hit the bumpers. 


Supreme rule 


ASA legal entity the 
Financial Services 
i ^Authority will not actu- 
ally exist until the complex 
Financial Services and 
Markets bill has made its 
stately progress through par- 
liament next year. But fee 
process erf creating a single 
regulator — one of the big 
ideas to emerge from 
Chancellor Gordon Brawn’s 
stable — carries on. Having 
already absorbed fee main 
City regulators, Including the 
Bank of England's banking 
supervision Auctions, the 
FSA is now moving in on 
Whitehall. 

The latest functions to fell 
under fee FSA will be the 
Building Societies 

Commission, HM Treasury’s 
Insurance Directorate and fee 
Registry of Friendly 
Societies. Among the pre-FSA 
supervisors fee Building 
Societies Commission enjoyed 
a degree of prestige because 
its tight, prudential supervi- 
sion was among the reasons 
that the building societies 
emerged from fee late 1980s 
residential boom virtually 
intact. 

• One of fee fears is that 
within fee bureaucracy which 
has now become the super- 
regulator; some of the high 
quality regulatory culture 
which has been built up by 
organisations such as the 
building societies commission 
will be diluted by bureau- 
cratic infighting. 

Certainly the FSA has had 
a serious problem hanging 
onto some key members of 
staff! There has even been 
some speculation that fee 
FSA’s first chairman, Howard 
Davies, may be losing his 
patience wife the Job — and 
that even before the parlia- 
mentary fight has beat joined. 


News in brief. 


Mobiles keep 
their numbers 

Mobile phone users who 
switch networks will be able 
to keep their number in the 
new year to a move expected 
to intensify competition in the 
mobile phone market 
Network operators will be 
allowed to bill a one-off trans- 
fer charge which, according to 
watchdog Oft el, is not likely to 
be more than £25. Britain will 
be the first country to adopt 
number portability 

Branson beats BA 

Richard Branson has fought 
off competition from British 
Airways to secure fee right to 
fly two services a week into 
shan ghai, from next summer. 
The Civil Aviation Authority 
said yesterday it had opted for 


Virgin Atlantic to launch fee 
first scheduled service 
between London and 
■Shanghai because BA already 
flew into China 

House price rise 

UK house prices will rise by 4 

per cent to 1999, faster than 
infla tion, but slower than the 
5 to 6 per cent of 1998 owing to 
fee fettering economy accord- 
ing to a Halifax survey It also 
predicts feat UK base rates 
will fall from 625 per cent to 
about 5.5 per cent by fee mid- 
dle of next year 

Bank sale delayed 

Korea’s government yesterday 
delayed a decision on its sale 
of state-run Korea First Bank 
and SeoulBank, saying it 
needed further talks wife bid- 
ders HSBC and an American 
group which includes General 
Electric Capital Corp. 


TOURIST RATES — BANK SELLS 
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The single currency 
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‘The only people under 
pressure are those 
wit hout a job’ 

Oskar Lafontaine 





Birth of the euro 


The dilemma of 
inflation versus 
unemployment 
is forcing the 
men in grey 
suits to learn 
political, skills, 
write Michael 
White and 
Larry Elliott 


Banking 
has 
never 
been so 
exciting 


I F 70U make no other new 
year resolution, promise 
to remember the name 
Wim Duisenberg. As presi- 
dent of the European 
Central Bank, the Dutch offi- 
cial will be manag in g the euro 
when banks tn the 11 Euroland 
states reopen on Monday 
Big jobs don't come much 
duller or more important than ' 
central h anking . As of Jan- 1 
uary 4, the European job will ; 
one of the biggest, up there ; 
with the US Federal Reserve 
and the Bank of Japan. 

More than that. Mr Dnisen- 
berg’s job has suddenly been 
made (hr from dull by an 
accidental configuration of 
events; not just imminent 
arrival of the euro but Ger- 
many’s swing to the left In its 
September elections and file 
global economic downturn. 

It was neatly summed up in 
a recent remark by Oskar 
Lafontaine, new Euro-hate fig- 
ure of the British tabloids. As 
finance minister in Bonn's 
new SPD-Green coalition he is 
its ideological Gordon Brown 
to Gerhard Schroder's prag- 
matic Tony Blair. 

“I don’t want to put anyone 
at the European Central Bank 
under pressure,” Mr Lafon- 
taine observed pointedly “The 
only people under pressure 
are those without a job." The 
struggle for control of 
Europe's economy in the euro 
era is being fought between 
central bankers determined to 


Home loan rates 
could fall to 5pc 


Rupert Jones 

on the prospect 
of cheaper 
mortgages 

B RITAIN has yet to make 
a decision on joining the 
single currency but 
homeowners are already ben- 
efiting from the expectation 
that we win sign up at some 
point in the future. 

Mortgage customers have 
enjoyed three interest rate 
cuts since the start of October; 
with further reductions likely 
next yean The financial revo- 
lution about to occur an the 
Continent is clearly putting 
extra downward pressure on 
British rates. 

Borrowers can hopefully 
look forward to even lower 
mortgage costs as UK interest 
rates drop further to converge 
with those of mainland 
Europe ahead of our possible 
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entry Into Economic and 
Monetary Union (EMU). 

On January 1, 11 countries 
will adopt the euro as their 
national currency They 
include France. Germany 
Italy and Spain. The interest 
rate for the euro-zone coun- 
tries is 3 per cent. 

Some analysts have pre- 
dicted that base rates (cur- 
rently 6.25 pea* cent) could fall 
to less than 5 per cent next 
year and as low as 3 per cent 
by 2000 if the Government slg- 
nals its intention to Join the 
single currency If Britain 
does go in. some experts 
believe that by 2002 it could be 
looking at a standard variable 
mortgage rate of between 4 
and 5 per cent. 

That could mean someone 
with a £60,000 repayment 
home loan paying up to £127 a 
month less than they are now. 

But Martin Ellis, economist 
-at the Halifax, says nothing 
should be taken for granted. 
There are no guarantees that 
British base rates will fall as . 
far as some have suggested, or j 
that the Euroland rate will 
remain at 3 per cent 

While interest rates in the 
euro zone are likely to be 'sig- 
nificantly lower than in the 
UK, experts are warning peo- 
ple to tread careftilly. There 1$ 
no guarantee that sterling will 
be locked at any particular 
rate against the euro and if 
sterling were to drop sharply, 
borrowers could land them- 
selves with a much larger cap- 
ital debt to repay 

Abbey National and 
Barclays have both confirmed 
they will be launching vari- 
able-rate euro mortgages for 
those with an Income in euros 
early in the New Year, 
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On tick ... the countdown to euro launch and a radically different role for central bankers is well under way 


keep the lid on inflation and 
politicians eager to see 
progress in the fight for more 
jobs. Fleet Street’s tabloids 
joined in, enraged by talk of 
tax harmonisation (mainly 
from mischievous Mr Lafon- 
taine) ahead of this month's 
EU summit in Vienna. 

Round one has gone to the 
politicians. Just before 
Vienna, 10 of the 11 (Italy ex- 
cepted) agreed to cut their 
interest rates to 3 per cent to 
boost consumer and business 
confidence. In an FT inter- 
view Mr Duisenberg called 
the move “rather sensa- 
tional”, admitted the competi- 
tive dangers of an over-valued 
euro and hinted at more rate 
cuts to come. 

For Mr Duisenberg to give 
media interviews at all was a 
sign of changing times. 
Belatedly the ElTs central 
bankers are realising that 
they risk being blamed for the 
faltering economic recovery 
Against all instincts they 
must woo public opinion. 

The arrival of the euro was 
bound to create jitters. But ■ 
much of the recent brouhaha 
rides on the bade or one docu- 
ment, the New European Way 
recently signed in Brussels by 
Gordon Brown and his 10 fel- 
low centre-left EU finance 
ministers. In it they commit- 
ted themselves to Blairish 
macroeconomic policies (sta- 
bility fiscal discipline and the 
rest), but with a neo- 


Keynesian twist the drive for 
growth and employment 
The document contains a 
passing reference to the need 
for member states to avoid 
“harmful tax competition’'. 
What that means exactly 
depends on who you talk to, 
Unfalr subsidies to Dublin 
docks, say British officials. 
Low corporation tax in 
Britain (and Ireland), suggest 
some German counterparts. 

Vienna failed to resolve 
ambiguities and rival ambi- 
tions. Mr Lafontaine told party 
workers in Bonn his British 
friends had asked him to say 
tax "coordination" instead of 1 
"harmonisation'*. The Ger- 
man minister may have Euro- 
logic on his side. Gordon 
Brown has a national veto. 
Knowing the issue to be politi- 
cally sensitive, the 11 agreed to 
kick deep into the long grass a 
planned paper on tax. Messrs 
Brown and Lafontaine agree 
they have an obligation to 
Europe's 17 million unem- 
ployed. So does Dominique 
Strauss-Kahn, Lionel Jospin's 
finance minister 
This is not the way it was 
meant to be, of course. When 
Europe's great and good gath- 
ered in the Dutch town of 
Maastricht in December 1991, 
the idea was that the new ECB 
should be a technocratic, 
rather than political, institu- 
tion. Falling debt ratios, low 
inflation and interest rate lev- 
els were the qualifications for 


membership of the euro dub, 
not shrinking dole queues. 

In this high-minded world it 
would be the ECB's duty to 
achieve price stability; noth- 
ing more. Politicians, with 
their grubby little plans for 
preelection booms, were to be 
kept well away from the action. 
Judging from recent remarks, 
Mr Duisenberg still thinks 
that. But a depciiticised cen- 
tral bank was always a forlorn 
hope Monetary union was pri- 
marily a political project. On 
Monday the ECB will emerge 
as one of the most powerful 
and politically important insti- 
tutions In Europe 

The central bankers know 
it So do the politicans. When a 
senior Dutch official was 
asked the other day if Mr 
Duisenberg was poised to 


become his country’s most 
influential European since the 
Renaissance hirmanto Eras- 
mus. he replied; “Oh no. much 
more important than that." 

The fact is that politics and 
economics have moved on 
since the blueprint for eco- 
nomic and monetary union 
emerged in the late 1960s. . 
Then, it was seen as crucial 
that fixe Germans should give 
up their beloved Bundesbank 
(and D-mark) in favour of a 
body that would set interest 
rates on a Europe-wide basis. 
That meant making the ECB 
look just like the Bundesbank, 
only tougher 

But this is 1998, not 1988. 
The structure erf the ECB now 
looks ill-equipped to deal with 
Europe's problems. Certainly 
that is bow it looks to the new 


Watching over the euro 


European Central Bank 

□ Based in Frankfurt 

□ President: Wim 
Duisenberg, former head 
of the Dutch central bank 

□Sets interest rate for the 
1 1 countries in the single 
currency zone 

□Goal : to keep inflation in 


the euro-zone below 2 per 
cent 

□Structure: 17-member 
governing council consist- 
ing of 6-person executive 
board and 1 1 central bank 
heads from member 
countries 

□Meetings: Governing 
council meets every 
second Thursday 


Why I iove the euro John Monks 


T HE coming 12 months 
will be the year of the 
euro, and in consequence 
1999 could well prove a 
painfiil period for Britain. 

Tomorrow 11 countries will 
gain real economic advantage 
from the launch of the euro. 
Euroland will rapidly become 
as important a player in world 
economics as the United 
States. Its member countries 
will gain all the benefits of a 
large trade area and will 
become an attractive destina- 
tion for inward investors. 

In contrast Britain will be 
excluded from key economic 
decisions. It is beginning to 
look as If we have repeated 
the standard British error of 

coming too late to Europe. 

The Bank of England has 
made welcome cuts to interest 
rates in recent months — but 



Why I hate the euro Ruth Lea 
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E conomic and 

Monetary Union is al- 
most here - a hugely 
risky economic and politi- 
cal undertaking for ll of 
the EU*s member states. 

One reason It is so risky 
Is because economic unions 
usually do not survive 
without political union. 

■ Another is because the ll 
countries still show consid- 
erable economic hetero- 
geneity; the Maastricht 
convergence criteria were 
but a smokescreen for true 
economic convergence. 

And as the non-democrat- 
ic, vest! g! ally accountable, 
European Central Bank 
takes the reins of choosing 
the “one size fits all” short- 
term Interest rate for 
Euroland, countries (for ex- 


I there is still a real contrast 
with Euroland, where interest 
rates are now 3 per cent. This 
would not just be good news 
for jobs and Investment, but 
would mean substantially 
lower mortgages. 

Not all the arguments go in 
favour of the euro, but some of 
the arguments against now 
look much weaker than they 
once did. There was a substan- 
tial body of opinion that said 
the euro would never get 
going at an. Then there are 1 

those who say that the conver- 
gence criteria are too tough. I 
have some sympathy with this 
view and it is dear there has 
been a bias towards deflation 
in many European countries 
in the run-up to the launch of 
the euro. 

On the other hand, it Is 
hard to argue that Britain has 


| ample, Ireland) which seed 
different interest rates will 
have to cope as best they 
can with the potential eco- 
nomic instability 

I am relieved that the UK 
will not be a first-wave 
member; although there are 
benefits, including the end 
of transaction costs and ex- 
change rate volatility with 
Euroland's economics, 
which account for only 
about a half of our trade in 
goods and services. 

But these measly benefits 
are outweighed by the eco- 
nomic costs of entering 
EMU before the British and 
the core European 
economies have property 
converged. Our business 
cycle needs to move into 
“sync” with Euroland's and 
fundamental structural dif- 
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breed of centre-left and left 
politicians. Signatories to the 
New European Way are press- 
ing for the central bank to be 
less obsessed with price sta- 
bility and more concerned 
about Europe’s jobless. 

Thus, the New European 
Way notes that . . budgetary 
monetary social, income and , 
environmental policies have to 
be seen together in dialogue”. | 
It talks of “a social contract 
for solidarity, equal opportu- 
nity and justice*. It praises 
macroeconomic stability as a 
means to such ends. Yet dia- 
logue and Justice are not ; 
words writ large in the arti- 
cles of the Maastricht treaty 
which set up the ECB. One of 
the most comprehensive state- 
ments of the new thinking 
came from Mr Strauss-Kahn 
In London recently: “Being 
committed to price stability 
does not imply that central 
banks should narrowly focus 
on prices, especially when 
inflation is low and falling." 

Yet, it has been in Bonn, not 
Paris, that the real shift in 
attitudes has been seen over 
the past couple of months. 
Helmut Kohl sold the ECB as a 
bastion of strength, knowing 
that this was the only way to 
convince a sceptical German 
public that EMU would work. 

However; the political 
strains were already starting 
to show before Mr Schroder’s 
election victory. Last spring, 
France tried to block 


had a succession of 
Chancellors champing at the 
bit to increase borrowing and 
spending but only held back 
by Maastricht 

More serious are concerns 
about the exchange rate. The 
biggest problem facing 
Britain has been an over-val- 
ued currency. When we finally 
grasp the nettle and decide 
whether we want to join the 
euro, the most important 
question will be at what rate. 

But opposing the euro to 
advocate a lower pound has 
not been a credible strategy It 
is Britain's exclusion from the 
euro that has helped currency 
markets see it as a suitable 
destination for hot money and 
the result has been to posh the 
pound higher Staying out has 
only costs jobs . — John Monks 
is general secretary of theTUC 


ferences need to disappear: 

I see no moves towards 
such convergence. Without 
it we are likely to require 
different interest rates 
from the ECB's and damag- 
ing “booms and busts” 
would probably be the re- 
sult. If interest rates were 
too low-then an inflation- 
ary boom Is likely; too high, 
then we are likely to have a 
re-run of our experience in 
the ERM when we had to 
follow high German inter- 
est rates. 

Our suffering was ended 
when the pound was ex- 
pelled from the ERM, we 
dropped our rates below 
Germany's and the econo- 
my recovered. EMU? No 
thank yon • for the “foresee- 
able future”. 

Ruth Lea is head of policy 




Germany's choice for ECB 
president — Mr Duisenberg— 
and impose Us man, Jean- 
Claude Trichet The ploy 
appeared to work: Mr 

Duisenberg was forced to 
agree to stand down part way 
through his eight-year term 
and be replaced by the 
Frenchman. 

The price of that trauma 
may be high- There are signs 
that Mr Duisenberg, never a 
deft political operator; will dig : 
his heels in to prove he is inde- 
pendent of the pofttidfms. But ' 
the lesson of the French sue- ; 
cess has not been last on Messrs 
Sdirdder and Lafontaine: 

In economic terms, what 
the new German administra- 
tion says makes sense. Despite 
all the talk about Europe's 
sclerotic labour markets, true 
enough, the main reason why . 
the Continent has such high 
levels oT unemployment is 
that it has been operating 
deflationary monetary poli- 
cies for the past two decades. 
Lower growth has contributed 
to larger budget deficits. 

What is more, even with the 
move to a joint 3 per cent rate, 
the ECB looks out of step with 
the rest of the world. Interest 
rates have been coming down 
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in the United States and 
Britain, where the authorities 
have responded to the G7 call 
foe cheaper borrowing. The 
ECB has behaved just like the 
Bundesbank when faced with 
political pressure: shove off! 

Herein lies the risk for the 
European economy There are 
three possible outcomes. 

• The ECB caves in to 
renewed pressure, rates come 
down further and prospects of 
the euro's launch being 
marred by a sharp slowdown 
tn growth-are diminished. 

• Mr Duisenberg and his 
chums win brownie points 
from the markets by facing 
down the politicians and cut- 
ting borrowing costs in their 
own time. - 

• An unresolved struggle. The 
politicians become frustrated 
at the conservatism of the cen- 
tral bank and increase spend- 
ing to compensate. The central 
bank retaliates by tightening 
monetary policy pushing up 
the value of the euro and chok- 
ing off Europe's strongest 
engine of growth— exports. 

The ECB will fulfil its man- 
date and deliver low inflation. 
But it will be a Pyrrhic vic- 
tory If Europe's dole queues 
start to lengthen ag a in. 
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Racing 


SPORTS NEWS 13 



Belle win cbiild 
ring the changes 
on tongue-straps 


Ron Cox 



RANCEFETH Belle, 
a runner in the Fin- 
leal Selling Handicap 
Hurdle at Catterick 
today, is not normally the 
type of horse to make the 
headlines. But her victory in 
a claiming race at Market Ra- 
sen on Boxing Day could help 
bring about an important rule 
(hangs which will benefit 
punters everywhere. 

She was one of three win- 
ners at the weekend — the 
highest profile one being 
Castleford Chase scorer Cum- 
brian Challenge — whose im- 
proved form was due to her 
being equipped with a tongue- 
strap for the first time. 

Horses with breathing diffi- 
culties can be transformed by 
having their tongue tied 
down, but at present this cru- 
cial piece of information is de- 
nied to the vast majority of 
the betting public. 

Trainers need only declare 
tongue-straps 45 minutes be- 
fore a race, but moves are 
afoot to make their overnight 
declaration compulsory, in 
the same way as blinkers and 
visors. Patrick HTbbert-Foy, 


the senior stewards’ secre- 
tary, raised the issue with 
Jockey Club director of regu- 
lation Malcolm Wallace yes- 
terday and was pleased with 
his response. 

"Malcolm Wallace supports 
my view that the public have 
a right to be informed,” said 
Hibbert-Foy. “The Jockey 
Club are to look at the situa- 
tion again, although I am not 
sure when. A lot of people are 
involved in a proposed rule 
change such as this, includ- 
ing the National Trainers’ 
Federation." 

No doubt trainers, tradi- 
tionally slow to accept 
change, will voice their objec- 
tions but Hibbert-Foy is confi- 
dent that any minor problems 
can be overcome. 

Let us hope he succeeds. 
Punters face a hard enough 
time, and their confidence 
can only be eroded by the sort 
of inconsistencies in form 
which saw Cambrian Chal- 
lenge trail in a well- beaten 
fourth on Saturday and then 
beat Direct Route 48 hours 
later. 

As the dust began to settle 
on Adrian Maguire's decision 
to end his retainer with David 
Nicholson, Colin Smith, the 


Gale can come storming back 

yyiDELY available at 9-1, 


' Around The Gale (3.20) 
looks the bet in today's 
Showcase race at Warwick- 
In anything like* his old 
form he would make short 
work of this opposition, 
mites Ron Cox. 

David Gandolfo’s seven- 
year-old endured a series of 
physical problems last sea- 
son. bat the trainer feels he 
has Around The Gale to bis 
liking again. 

He certainly has a well- 
handicapped horse to go to 
war with — Around The 


Gale begins the season 201b 
lower in the ratings than 
last term, when he started 
third favourite far the first 
National Rank Gold Cap at 
Ascot on his debut. 

Around The Gale was a 
smart novice two season 
ago, winning first time oat 
and subsequently finishing 
two lengths second to Land 
Afar in a Grade 2 chase at 
Kempton, and If he can 
reproduce a semblance of 
that form he should be able 
to account for some 
thoroughly exposed rivals. 


owner of the Jackdaws Castle 
yard, gave a vote of confi- 
dence to both jockey and 
trainer. 

“Nothing will change at 
Jackdaws Castle in real 
terms," he said, “except that 
Adrian will have a little more 
flexibility than he has now. 
And I think he will come out 
of this better off, as 1 believe 
he will ride a big percentage 
of the horses at the yard 
under the new terms. 

“Richard Johnson fits in 
like he always has done. But 
there will be no retained 
jockey here. for the rest of this 
season and quite possibly 
next season. - 

“There is definitely no per- 
son on the short-list to replace 
David Nicholson," be added. 
“I am happy with David but if 
you say to me — ‘When does 
David retire?’ — that is an- 
other question and I don’t 
know.” 

Nicholson, who commented 


he “was sorry to hear about 
Adrian wiping Mb retainer — 
he is still more than welcome 
at Jackdaws’* — yesterday 
nominated the Pillar Chase at 
Cheltenham an January 30 as 
the next port of call for 
Escartefigue. 

“He ran a very good race at 
Kempton and I was very 
pleased with him.” he said. 

Escartefigue could cross 
swords there again with Tee- 
tan MTU, who beat him six 
lengths in the King George, 
but the grey’s trainer Venetia 
Williams also hag another 
race in mind. 

“There’s a strong possibil- 
ity that his next outing will be 
the Peter Ma rsh Chase at 
Haydock," said WflUams after 
sending out Boots Madden to 
record an easy win at Strat- 
ford yesterday. 

• Ayr’s meeting scheduled 
for Saturday is subject to a 
2.30pm inspection today. 
Parts of the course are 
waterlogged. 



Out on his own . . . Goodtime George is clear at the last at Stratford 


GEORGE SHELTON 


Sport in brief 


Abuse investigation 
into Australian tennis 

AN investigation has been promised into claims that female 
tennis scholarship holders at the Australian Sports Institute (AIS) 
have been subjected to starvation diets and verbal abuse. John 
Boultbee, the A1S director, says he will examine allegations from 

at least 31 women that their careers were ruined by the training 
regime enforced at the institute. Some said they developed eating 
disorders because of the pressure to lose weight. “Ifs all too easy 
to blame the A1S when someone is not successful," countered 
Boultbee. “Sometimes the athletes should perhaps look at them- 
selves a bit more closely.” 

The French tennis federation Is to dispense with the advantage 
rule in eight satellite tournaments over the next two months in an 
attempt to make the game more attractive to television. Starting 
at the Grasse tournament which begins on Monday, the first 
player to win a point takes the game after the score has reached 

deuce. 


Harris bombs back 

IESTYN HARRIS, who missed Great Britain's last rugby league 
Test against New Zealand in November with a groin injury, has 
been passed fit to play for Leeds in their New Year’s Day Tetley’s 
Challenge match against Castleford at Headlngley. The return of 
Harris at fall-back is one of seven changes to the side that beat 
Halifax 1Z6 on Boxing Day as the Rhinos welcome back Brad 
Godden and Marc GlanviUe as well as the Australian Test winger 
Wendell Sailor, who will play his second match for the club before 
resuming his spell with the union team Leeds Tykes. Castleford 
include their new Australian centre Michael Eagar and have the 
former Salford winger Darren Rogers on the bench. 


Foreman still seeking Holmes 

CONFOUNDING a newspaper report that his so-called “Battle of 
the Aged" with his fallow former heavyweight boxing champion 
George Foreman in the Houston Astrodome on January 23 was 
about to he aborted because of lack of Hinds, Larry Holmes was 
adamant yesterday that the fight would proceed. A report In the 
New York Daily News said the promoter Roger Levitt would still 
be unable to provide the agreed purse of 314 million (£8.3 million) 
despite being granted a one-week extension to last week’s dead- 
line. “It’s 100 per cent on," maintain ed Levitt “There Is nothing 
happening to make this fight not happen.” With pay-per-view 
sales apparently hit by the return to action ofMike Tyson the 
previous weekend, the event is expected to be cancelled today. 


Midnight Rambler storms it 

THE storm-hit Sydney-Hobart Race, which riainwri six lives, was 
won by one of the smallest boats in the race, the 354bot AFR 
Midnight Ramhler, owned by Ed Psaltis.lt is the first time for ll 
years that the race has been won by a boat less than 40 feet overall. 
writes Bob Fisher. AFR Midnight Rambler was the 10th boat to 
fi nish , ahead of many larger yachts, and was easily the quickest 
on IMS corrected time. 

Psaltis. who has sailed 15 previous Sydney-Hobart races, said: 
“In theemd our strategy was a matter of survival as well as good 
race tactics.” He added: “Unlike the others, we hit the worst when 
it was still daylight so we could see the waves coming. I remem- 
bered reading [about the 1979 Fastnet disaster] that the only way 
to take on waves that size was at a 60-70 degree angle rather than 
pulling away and risking being swamped and rolled by them.” 

In second place overall on corrected time was the 1996 winner 
Ausmaid, a Farr-designed 47-footer owned by Kevan Pearce, with 
Syd Fischer’s Farr 50, Ragamuffin, third. 


Fontwell card 


RON COX 


TOP FORM 


Quiet! 
ftorito 
Mn Dram 


1.10 

1.40 

2.10 Q d at Moments 

2.40 JostWp 

3.10 . ’ aprtflmdHeen 

3.40 JtnoAerM** 

Hirte couse Wt-hanctod owl of about 1m; chase cans a Hguro o( flight Brth favor lie 
haixtr toe of tores. 

Going; Suit. Good to Soft In Places. -*■' Denotes blnkere. 

Seen day vrinwc Nona. 

IMMftnd first fine: 2.10 Cherokee Boy. Vbnraift tone. 
flfflJBS In brackets after torse’s name dsnole days fenca last authg. 


j >| QA«LD IANGSYNE NOVICE HURDLE 


*2m fir tiOyds £2,775 (11 teetered) 


561 rHwMipn ^oawwa 5-1 1-5 


Ml 

52-01 MdalkaSn 
12254 BmafetaDrt 
2lO fin 


P fieri* 5-1 1-S 

RbkfeB-lO-12 

,.UWo 7-10-12 

RAM MM2 


V .to M> (33011 Jffenden 5-10-12 

BFl-23 Jin JHJMeOnD bead 5-10-12 

J5O0 fare RU (2fi test RUrefe 7-iO-tt 

PROP «S« Tbjn ( f] U J IttSS 6- W-T2 . 

— aar- 


Ltnfe M 
C 


fV3 
PP BOR 


i H9 RRmc 6-10-12 


.1 J 


MfcgB-4 MM Emm. 1 1-t Ftensnjo. 4-1 taut 0-1 to m Jm 1*-1 ft* «»*b. , 1fl-1 


n 

M 

e 
JkzMo, 


| HOGMANAY SBJJKfi HURDLE 


2 m 2 fi 10 yds £2.0?3 P0 teetered) 

(t»(a»jaidp5-ii-o — 

WRCi= 


.14-1 W 
i (42)11 fitatn 6-10-12 ... 
ID BUmm- 4-10-12 — 


Crtln Sarprin (iq ll tope* 4-10-7 : 

DO 5***{M|AHKwry4-1IJ-r 


L Cantab K 

. L Cnoaran m SB 
— T J Bam - 

BFraka M 

: J man m 

4* - B 
.p iui m 


3-1 B-2Daacirg Poor. B-IMjfcnn 5-1 Mbr. Cm* Smite. U>-1 Cafes 


2.10 


YEAR’S BID NOVICE ' 
HANDICAP CHASE 

3m 2f 110yds E3.25B 0 teetered) 

32WB rmpm«ltaAtart5-n-10 

42446 FmM to J Grind 6-1 1-7 

41^56 Sunn XX^I 1 ~ 


6-11-5 


6 Bate 0-11-1 
UPkbtfv 


5-u-O 


1-2433 
jSRJ 

?■»§ 5ni' OoBOT 

050- Um Tm Anton fnq R tore 7-10-1 

TOH*Bwrt!prtot48|aHDd!jB5-«W1. 


T J „ 

„ . J Ttanri* 

.8 URM 


"cMr**! 


__x5-l Ctttti CM. 4-1 (Me Bw. 5-1 QaW Mow** 7-1 Room RmtthgSw. 8-1 Pmw4 »0-1 
Bren Cure. The in Asm 33-i OWs Strip. ; 


j^lQ incita cow* challenge cup handicap hurdle 


"2m 6f llftds £4.31 9 (9 dedared), 
2iii-2 toMrepqmpna* 5-12-0 — 


Results 


UNGFIELD’S big race on Sat- 
urday — the Ladbroke Tro- 
phy Final — could spell magic 
for Marlborough trainer 
Linda Stubbs, who runs 
WItchflnder in the £15,000- 
added highlight over seven 
Aurlongs. 

And Stubbs received a 
boost when Prince Prospect 
took the Manny Bernstein 
Bookmakers Early Price Text 
Service Maiden at the track 
yesterday. 

The colt, sent off at 1-3/ 
scored an easy six-lengths vic- 
tory under Simon Whitworth 
over La Piazza. 

STRATFORD 

1*M I*n B» IIO y*a> 4, OOMtBBt 
OriOMUB, H Ouiwoody (Ii-10 Fmj; *» 

Nire MMW tWL a, sew* ton*; 

(SO-ij 1 1 r«n 2». aiai iMnJWtirmrilttJ- 
SMfcCl .10. ClSO, C4.40. Dual F: UM- CSF; 


tapn.pfiiOv'H* v 

m, a Tryirw ytio- il; %- 

-11 Fav); J, Wwin Srewn 10 
til, aist (Mr* DHalnal Toto; CflSO; Cia0< 
TO.cs.mDiirfPtt.ittCsr'tttsa. 

HtteM TlOjNtall t, ■mA LDO, K 

fttkMn pwi FWU •>"*“ *1*2 
MJj a, nr Sertaga IWW ran (H 
dy) Tor*. Cl. 4ft Ci 30. CMa OmI F: f*M- 

ttftBl IOvMi 1. MRIWI WW 

r N Freuw I I'M *. 

M K a, rerelq OmrellS-lJ. iSronS 1 
■ to wun*m*i Tore. C3.ro, n50.ci0.70. 
cmbjo csftn.i7aa.Trts«t 

.4J7-M 

BO (3m> 1, MOTS KJUXMH N .VW- 
«, Klu 7-1); a. T| |, "»*- 

■hcre-u 4-1 Fwflure tor* 12 nw 
. 8L. (U>u Toto 

.B0. wm , M Dual f. 0040. CSF: 
501.TrteMtM56ft 


5L«a Hba If lioyritefc 1, PLAY OAMn. 
Ur R Ferrt»Bl (4-0 Fay): 2. reh«r Unrej 
m-<l:3.lfc Utm « (S-I).S ran B. hd.JR Laa) 
Tore: Cist * C1J». CI.Bft DuBI F: E1.B0. CSF: 

£2.67. 

SJtO (2m 1 1 0f** IjWWC WYA iM A 
RtroaraJd (S-1); a. W*— (33-1); 3, 
ILort 110-1). 3-1 Fav OptfmMIe 
TtlWcar. 18 ran a 2X (N Tc^: 

C7.1D: E2.10. 04J0. £350. Dual F; CWB.M. 

CSF:C174.BC. 1 .. 

OUADPOTi£a£0. PIACWPOTTIE1540. 

jACJCPOTrca.naoo. 

UNOFIELO 

IMA Ml 4, C04ARWC*. J WffiBOn 
412-1); SLPurerat 04.1): 3, n Prtaolpa 
n w 5_4 FavNoutart. ID ran i.X (J snee* 

t.TO CBfJs 1i nBMGd FSOW8CT, 8 
WWbreirft FavK*.lf F®*^*^** 

n. .i— |n 04-ij. 6 ran 8. hd. (Mrs L 

Stubbs) TOW C1 .3ft Cl.lft C1.70. Dual P: 

55‘ ^Qt'lfjACK 

SSi!S£S!!(M! 

Talio. 6 ran X IS. W To1 * 

Cl Jft fiaa Dual R cssa CSF: ni-43. 

1, BW*POU.Fjtore 
ick* (1 T-fl); s, Pareftr Orere lwJ* “■ 
«rt (50-1). 4-6 fire So«U 
Round. 6 ran M, 

Tore: EZaO; Cite. C4Jft Dl»« F: EB.40. CSF: 

SSilmfM CAGTt^ aURWWG.G 

FiulkW (10-11 

SMdws) Tow CaSft Ci te. C l JO. ^i-40- 

Dual F: £Sm 

ud 1, HOOWITY, A Pore (3-1). 

Jt F «); 3. Orehu (12-1). 
SjtnMSmsrt KJd 7 ran4, nk 10 
Tore. Eateifiaw. ca» . du«i F: cam. csf; 
C1M6 . THcmC C13S27. Non Runntr. 

POQTiMn. 

OlSoSoTiEITia 

pu ua sponarjo 


14-134 JHiMp. 
DQ2P-3 FM-OM 
nsip- 


)HiLRUredi5-4}-8. 

)ttsAAM5-1W , 


nSlP- Mren Rrefc<24n(C8) II Pfea 11-11-3. 
08-13 ftittnn{Z3)CHinn B-IT-t 


. J Msm 

-Cl 


: 1 5-8 Man, 6-1 BMtnora RA. 7-1 Jufl Up, Hcfean 0-1 fir Bren, top Use. Hum Gol Dtrenl 


3 \ QWHITHAW CHALLBICE CUP 


'HANDICAP CHASE 
(AirndBur riders) 

2m 31 £2,705 (5 teetered) 

/I203- Fra«e*»Hg)M fire 8-11-12 

6(1140 nre Mi (iqiEqpHrere 7-11-8 — 

235M Mb D nrea (48) (IfiPRVireter 7-11-5 . 
04-301 OHM Drew ft3) (to) JHfcrel 8-10-4- 
» (IT) C Itom 10-10-0. 


— A Ffimt* 86 

— rtumrn « 

- P CwAty (7)*» 
.H P reran (I) SB 

■ C J Bn (7) 17 


2-1 John Dracra. 5-2 Tall Ml Ctyrirei Dona. 5-1 RmpKM, 20-1 AMter Cnm. 


0 ^\‘AHAHORO’ HANDICAP 
Om*TW HURDLE 

2m 2f 110yds £3,003 (6 declared) 

1 n i ii pir~) r 

Z 22-534 9fi PUiOby 4-11-8 

3 33003 KrtHk(13HC0) II UHbiM 9-1 1-7 

4 '• P-5F40 Brer (Z3)(D)Rndfc 5-11-0 

5 00642? nreWtaHm NHkM 6-1 1-0 ___ 

6 (XW04 Faretata RH (U) (CD) R Dare 6-10-3 — 


.iterant 87 


— — -. Sqrea HfetacO 86 

JfinUAfe (5) 84 

2-1 Nretanfe. IT-4 taw W0K. 7-2 Warem. 8-1 Ifec). Keep Me ta Hoc, 10-1 Fnrealn BU. 


Catterick runners and riders 



RON C« 

TOP FORM 

1230 

Mint Star 

E»6o 

1D0 

tmtopendautGrey 

F88 De Cresson (nb) 

1.30 : 

BnucaprithBcOB 

Braocapetti Bede (mp) 

2.00 . 

CbovaBarBaranl . 

Stoasslif 

230 

• Scrapfagflc 

Bcgorraf 

3.00 

Grate Deal 

Grate Deal 

230 ' 

Rnealy 

Flat Top 


Owt left-handed track at Just inter IXm vrftti 240*te rue+v Shaip turns maka » unsutefite 
lor the tono-strking gBSoper. 

fiotog: Good, Good to Soft in Ptaas. * Denote b inters. 

Sewn day wtanm: 1J0 Brancepeth Beta. 

NUcered Iftvt fine 3.00 Detoys Goraa, Vband; None, 
figures In bractete fetor horse’s name denoto days shea tost outing. FflaL 


4 0 O/Vtandmaidbi hurdle (dni) 

1 4iOU 2m £2,388 (15 declared) 


0 Mwt TUI Brer MJBeny 5-1 V5 — 

Aferere |F57] A liirel 5-lW 

0 tore (U| 9rJ Bart* » 4-1 1-5 

OOd BeSta Bcr (217) JffcGa* 5-11-5 


BiHjotStor(ra23)SBraittawB-11-5 

0 awnkrBiafe (40 J ton 5-11-5 


— ’ !Z&- 


TO 

0 Drt*o 

v a to 

2313 Boo 

33 MU 
460 j«ayi 
BM. LWWLW 
POOP Our Rank* 
06065 lmo**a| 


U . 

)KNfegM 4-11-5 B Bating — 

rer+We 5-11-5 B UwfeM — 

15-11-5 » Bretare CflfeSO 

IJJ0WH5-11-6 ROrfkitt « 

E LA — 

JSfevfe 78 

) DUreb 6-11-5 J Bare — 

)BBDU58Bd 5-11-0 sonar B4 


MresHfcwfcy4-1l-6".. 
iftoteASHfereA 6-11-5 


Britov 7-4 fitoiP. 9-4 El Go. 10-1 tore. iS-i Man Tte Bear. Ctatof Emm, On* Assam, rtfe Were 


Warwick Jackpot card with guide to the form 


RON COX 


TOP FORM 


1250 

PraeaterGanendoa 

HfcanJa 

1.20 

Sal Music 

RbreWyt 

1.50 

Gtarite Baakar (prii) 

Carireptaatir 

220 

TraitosAIsM 

. DooWbAM 

250 

ShmSona 

Shea Sans 

220 

AnmafUteGatetori 

Arocred The Gate 

350 

Parte Alert 

— 


Left-handed draft at 1 Km udh 240yds rurHn. Tight beads and short tome sbfegtt tenors 
the trendy type of him. 

Going: Soft, chase causa good » soil In [feces. * Denote Wntent. 

Savco day adrarerr None. 

Bfirrirerad or vtooral first tin* Nona. 


4 0 TIM NOVICE HURDLE 

I AiwV2m £3,036 (19 tecteed) 
m R. 3 12 Pitore 0 tra n to|MroWftHM*are5-11H 

102 ‘ M Hereto (14) (MliiJFfemn 4-11-4 


AnricF 


I JSSqitoOrinnB 5-16-12 
I Htotaan 4-TO-12 
I TCrirt** 5-10-12 


BO- EMi OKS) Lfeare 5-10-12 

05 Fire DaMl WaiBreHKrigM 5-10-12 


Fto* Ok Bali (42) Um H KrigM 5 J5 -I2 _ 

« T# Bret pONBrittpi 5-10-12 

GMMMarifeMis Kara 5-16-12 

Ml WPIAMV 4-10-12 

brereaHtowD BW 4-16-12 



APHeCor 64 
i Mogto (7) - 


^ gQBOO CRATCHTf NOVICE CHASE 


"2m £3.652 (B decterecfl 


an 2M6! 

2H2 102-F1 

203 1FD1-0 

BM CWM 

205 SIMP Hate 

206 2120-3 Sritoi 

267 PW- Ifetor 

ff040P SnMttrU) 



G'WeiWVHB 

citoUB-n-i _ 

5-11-8 ~™ 

RDM M1-0 

MToorebe 6-11-0. 
IVO — 


- A P McCoy 89 

-Grijtrew — 

G Tonney* — 




5-2 Nfen Ckriri, 3-1 Sd Ufec, 6-1 CrinfeB, 13-1 Rftfe Srinfer. 2-1 !■ Bfe 5m, 


nw BODE* Htofe Me Leil to ted fib Bter 3 o«. rnfeoM^ vm by S tan Htatad Hi a Into* 2i> n» 
re Bt-StL tetoe Cbm; Jmprt mA. (tent taader kon 4ft, M Sb (to 3 duL wry eae*^ wn tv 13 km 

b^atotadWffir U. IB 3id ft 8 Bftte telfe tore ri H KM te an A SS. 


^ gQ IK & MRS TIDBAa NOVICE HANDICAP HURDLE 


'2m 3f £2,476 (11 declared) 

0203-1 Brito 
44476 Brill 
■41411 

£004 

044 Ihrtorie l to W AT t ^5-UM2 . _ _ 
052447 Sre«*ftfeW|toFtelCtetelc6-W-6 
• |to>CRaadBrmDft>> 



aBissaasi^ 

04F40 toterenti* 1 ^ 
Battios EH CMA fifeMr. 7-2 
torenri, 16-1 H*npfe Mees, Ate Breefe 



A PBW (OH DARLINGS) MAIDEN CHASE 


'3m 2f £2,846 (8 declared) 


4U tofe IfeD (125 DMcMm 7-41-7 . 

506454 Hlfire I retori (12} L 6w3to* 7-11-7 
PT2V Bote* MM 
4D40F CootoClMRy. . 

OFO Baptagua (IQ L Wefc 5-11-7 

5K ThwHa tote (MS to r 7-1 W — 

P342T toarile Stam raTUcfiwrei 5-11-6 


MsH MeUey B-l V-7 

Barrel B-1V7 


4GB EP45F aurfy (38) IfiSjPfflnw 5-11-6 


. J B Kcnuagfa — 
P Hnter — 

1-JWWJ — 
. A P McCoy* 81 


BsOto Ewnslratt tori. 9-4 Snanr- 9-2 ton lire. 10-1 Manx Sun. 14-1 Bulare Uadi. 
H«IB9K- Mphri Urihre: , 

■cored rUar fferii. ri Hbmfc* Sal 2t nov i*. Sk. Briton Bride Won fe 
Ito VT. Trari* Abari: Jotood renner 3 oA ttadired tcrip nod. nri resow, 
tferiad 3n ll reta dL 6601 lifeiflr area: Farti wtwi M B me Si in «a won fe HaHboreufei a UtfeB 
3m not dL Ity. SBretf: tow pnnwri. W Sto reel M ri Da 13« «i rare are tv Gartan Fitadr a VtoalM 
3n m imp 01 


ri Motovui 3o pwfraHMlM. GH h 
v. 171 am ri 9 briand Ato MBIT ri 


2.50 £5.488 (6 teetered) 

B» K11 teto^Cfe.7-,, 


PRESENT HANDICAP HURDLE 


mrszsr. 


L??rt,T4: 

K»aiSp^mGte^-lO-3 
. 5-2 KWH Spartaac. 6-1 VriSfe’s L 



3.20 KEXT YEAR ’ STHEBie ^ HANDICAP 


CHASE (SHOWCASE & TR1FECTA RACE) 

2m 4f 1 1 0yds £3.948 (1 0 declared} 

w ^=: sswn 

„ ™~—zr.'3Sr& i 

PI TO FlnfarBar cnMHHoiiteDi 7-11-4 OAHtfenfe — 

men &mm si Auto u-heio jure « 

B JStoM 87 

i to fl « 

. A HagitoB * £ 

5 Cyan * 

.7-2 Cartofe fttoJU 6-1 HmAk &ra [D. Dsby J*ir (Ci.T). 7-1 Crievs to B. 
9-1 toafe te to CH.U 10-1 lb Saeggto H. 1 VI Sagaro I). 11-1 to Bw O- 




■mKsaanmss&i. 


I - Anto na firic ^ 3 nl M m an (wa. 48 4ti ri 9 IMM IteH Biy ri Snrud 3ai 
te* and ittfcn ram. soon beiire294tori8IMMtolMaan aiNBreasfeZn 




3 ^2?^STANDARD 0PBI NATIONAL HUNT FLAT RACE 

Wfew\/2in £1 ,445 {21 dedared) 

T Bests toto PR***tw 4-1 1-4 jiaa 

2 6 faetUteQCPCrirea 4-11-4 uare? 

3 town lint hbHDay 6-11-4. 

4 Care RreH PM 5-1 V4 


CBMI5-TM 

4-11-4 


MDn Gmih B&wfctoV 
i HerMWbcfUliresASkto 
Kfi*Mteunre4-ii-4 _ 
I tts Wort EfiPtttta V1 1 


4 lfen)anDpi)DQn5-ll-4 

toWttWEHRnUIVIl-4 

— -- 


M Taco^ torew (TOM UOBai 5-1V4 ~ ~ 

0WadSaMLWM5-1M ... 

tori HUH Daly 5-16-13 


ha a 


I EWteefci 5-10-13 . 


BaiWgi 3-1 PeA Nen. 9-2 mnefeafen. tp.1 Soil Bay, B-l Red lu, Hand Mbt B-1 SreriH Gai 


1.00 


CAMP MAfoBi CHASE 

2m £2.770 (B declared) 


300-40 BaO|riMW(4D)J Honri Jcfenn 6-11-5 A Dabbto — 

PI 406 Po e t a M iy W II TaMBtr7-lV5 B Hariao — 

6-P33 Ffc Be Orerea (IS) fflfij tore 8-11-5 B MM 


0053 l uaia wri W Start 

P2F5fP r 


S Sa* 7-1 V5 

, Usui 6-11-5 

J Date 9-11-5 — 


_ . S Tfefer — 

OOUP Pa ureri a Triwtfl^ 0 Lart 7-11-5 J Bartw* — 

B 46600 lferitoAjjrecr(1$FMwty 5-11-5.. riJr fecSama (5)* — 

Brifev 5-4 Ffe Da Cnason. 1W> MepmUre Grey. 1 0-1 OfeT Qua* PntecAgancy, 16-1 toWri 


if ^QHNGALL SELLING HANDICAP HURDLE 


72m £1,674 .(14 declared) 

0P6-1 Onare to (291 [CD) GM More 7-12-0 I Rarefy 0 87 

65044 BrifeMPq<0)F Mnrih 10-11-10 Mr D JoeeaH 0) H 

36726 WHtoGiiMmiU KUBfril 7-11-9 FUre M 

flIOFP Brabre*p6)SlSnB-1V4 WIOakR N 

fffiD- BuriftrArinrifreOSO) Jlbson5-lV3 4 — 

60FFP Itolnfert mi Itori-^a 8-1 VI n H RaagUre 83 

42335P MM MlartelMTufufti 7-J Ml 8 tatftag M 

3IW0 WbaUdrouaf (421 B Bocferi 10-10-12 S Taylor 82 

754-FP Cantab Ho* PHtyC an* 9-10-11 M Rregar — 

FFSKn BraaneBi Brito (QN Masai 8-1 0-9 R torifeK 

6-5534 Kaftan BUka Mltaghs 4-10-9 Cfenata* « 

3060 Km m (21) A Shafer 4-10-8 T Say K 

JW&5- JbreiBt AG* (58016 to H-10-2 ■ Ire 88 

FP544B CobjoTs CroH pi) p tsns b-10-0 — R Tbarrire a 


2 


2m 3f £3,571 (11 teetered) 

UHamcod 5-11-ID 6 Btofeg 81 

BH 6 U Mow 6-1V7 A MtoinfeW 

Gme 9-11-6 0 RMPM 8Q 87 

(W JBany 6-11-5 _ 8 Iterate 88 


22-243 

63024 Staueaby 
H2F55 
OOF-33 Qrtrie 
60632 Saucaft 
143305 Baraau 
2W6f BojnBOto 
-322P3 PtaHny 
B14434 Suanby 
06P-04 ‘ ' 


I MaURonfa 5-11-0 G I 

[Jack (43; M Tolurer 6-10-8 C HcCmck 


i ^iqwtoev 6-10-8 


BS8M66-HM S Dmck 

) I Parti 1-10-0 unto 

I (24) J Man 5-10-0 Bf ~ 


CUM5 Barer Btel to L Lingo 6-10-0 » M — 

: 3-1 Cato Batos. 9-2 Ueltom 13-2 Sooss, 7-1 toesfe. W Hra. B-1 U3SU Hfeei Surifty. 


2.30 STANDMAIDEN HURDLE (DJV 2) 


'2m £2,374 (15 declared) 


PO to*r(1fel^VWadV1l-5 

6300 ABuuflc r fewrna wanw 5-11-5 . — 

44 Stfjpmd (24) (tg .l 4-1 V5 

6 cawalliatoC3i)H«Bnda6-n-S- 
«Wffl Coo* tad Rib BMW 
54SOT GavGatoto 
5556 General HriB 
taareaWK 
0 Wrinb 
Svan 

PF8W Soaafei .... . .. 

0 TheTaaMreWare i fl7)MB|oril vii-5 


« Vi toto 4-11-5 

M seta 5- 11-5 c UcCt 

_ . A laid 4-11-5 .. — . — 

Haw 7-1 1-5 

It®unawtef7-lv5 

Hob* 4-1 V5 

P Beaoncnl 7-1V5 . 


0070 iWretotmUHAIburiainS-ii-S 

6P Eat Tori NriOS) H Hotoai V11-0 H Ba 

• * MWeMpORTrieyVIl-O 

: 11-4 Begusi, 7-2 General Htft 1V2 Gay Gafel 10-1 Saguara M W-i ( 


O /\/\COAlHLAND HANDICAP CHASE 

OaVV3ni it 110yds £3,768 (14 declare 

* B« OSp#M{111>JJOThR 7-11-5 

” ijDrti13-«. • 

LS-iS’ 


3m it HOyds £3,768 (14 dectered) 

-.-.VBS5 E 

ri aaeftto as 

12-,, -J ... e UcCanaek 



T-,0-13 

....6-10-10 

B-10-8 S DnreK< 

6-10-6 T adrift 5 )* 

7-105 B Goto (5) 


84 

Viw ajw » 

DSfeu 7-16-5 ® C 

8-10-0 F Uto 83 

B Ranocka ffi SI 


BKMai8-1 

1W to 10-10-0 - ■ 

a7-,o-o » J nto w " 

: Fn, 7-2 Ifes Wfe. >1-4! Gto Dai 7-1 Da to Ware 13-1 Dutfi un. fttos Gree. 


3 0 ABARTON COHUmOtiAL JOCKEYS’ HANDICAP HURDLE 

■Ov3m If 110yds £2,486 (14 dactered) 


110yds £2,486 (14 declared) 

.'nfeJJftiieiT-lt-IO - — - 

UWtwabr 7-115 — c weCerato aiM 

r j)PSMto«wiio-iw IC 72LS £ 
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14 SPORTS NEWS 


FA Cup profile 



Resting on laurels . . . Stock, left, and the late Eric Bryant, the scorers against Sunderland 

Yeovil take heart from 
the smartest Alec 

David Foot looks back to the 1 948-49 season when a young 
army captain led the Huish dub to a famous fourth-round victory 


I S IT really 50 years since 
Yeovil Town of the South- 
ern League humbled First 
Division Sunderland 2-1 in 
extra-time only to lose 8-0 
away to Manchester United as 
their reward for reaching the 
FA Cup fifth round? 

Those were the days when 
the Somerset market town 
rattled to the sound of Aplin 
& Barrett's milk chums and 
there was more commotion 
from cussing drovers and 
herded shorthorns than from 
the antiquated traffic. 

Middle Street had not yet 
succumbed to pedestrianisa- 
tion and the half-timbered 
George Inn continued to pro- 
trude quaintly on to the pave- 
ment On the outskirts was 
Westlands. where the Lysan- 
der and the Whirlwind were 
made and where, once a year, 
Somerset came to play cricket 
alongside the hangars. 

The football club was called 
Yeovil and Petters United be- 
fore 1945 and dubbed “The 
Glovers” because the town 
was once home to more than 
30 glove factories. 

On bleak winter Saturday 
afternoons the country folk 
tumbled out of the bus near 
The Three Choughs, crossed 
the road and bustled up Tab- 
ernacle Lane to the Huish 
ground, just round the comer 
from Nick Collins’s elder pub. 

Collins was the team's gen- 
eral and often their captain. 
The Wellington Inn was 
where the players met for an 
evening's skittles or an im- 
promptu team talk. Roman- 
tics imply that Sunderland, 
Len Shackleton and all, were 
defeated in that unpreten- 
tious little bar. Not literally 
true hut a nice thought, 

Yeovil Town in the 1948-49 
season did not go in for fancy 
theories noY much analysis. 
Much of their football was in- 
stinctive. The full-back Ralph 


Davis played every match as 
If it were a clincher for the 
Ferry Street League. He used 
to travel in on the bus from 
Stoke sub Hamdon and still 
lives there. 

His partner at the back was 
Arthur Hickman, who pos- 
sessed a prodigious dead-ball 
kick and a wife of unfailing 
vocal loyalty. Apart from Bob 
Keeton, a commercial travel- 
ler in Torquay, and the 
winger Jackie Hargreaves, 
from Bristol, the whole team 
lived in the town. 

They also doted on Alec 
Stock, their player-manager. 
Part-time footballers might 
have been wary of the young 
army captain, who had a pol- 
ished voice and a limp, but 
they knew his roots were true 
Somerset, the son of a min er 
from Peasedown St John. 

The limp came from war 
wounds that limited his mo- 
bility but did not prevent him 
scoring the first of Yeovil’s 
two goals against Sunderland. 
It was his first of the season, a 
h umding er from just outside 
the penalty area. 

The sloping Huish ground 
with its 17,000 crowd was 
many things that day. Capri- 
cious, swirling fog threatened 
to have the game abandoned 
and, near the end, caused 
Supt John Hanham, of the 
local constabulary, to snatch 
the mike and summon up as 
much authority as he could 
muster: "It’s only a free- 
kick... the tie isn’t over 


There was the sniff 
of malt and hops 
from the brewery 
and beer crates for 
extra seating 


///Guardian Travel Shop 


Arts & Gardens of Cornwall 



1 9-22 March, 1 - 4 , 4 - 7 . 14 - 1.7 April 1999 • 

Just £215 

Within the Comisti peninsula there are some of the 
finest aits and gardens to be seen In Britain^ Among 
a collection of stunning spring gardens, the Lost - 
Gardens of H ofl g a n b everyone^ garden dream, 
combine It with the Trite GaHary St lire* and the 

Barbara Hepwortb Garden and you have a most . 

colourful and cultural weekend break. 

Included in the price - 3 raghteefimer. bed and breakfast at - 
the three star Panmcrvah Manor Hotel. All rooms have private 
fatifibes • visits to all gardens and gaOertes comfortable 
coaching to and from London « services of e profession tour 
leader* VAT. 

Prices are per person sharing a Iwin room, single supplement £EQ 
par person, bmisnee Cl ZOO. 

HoDdsy is organised by Brightwater Holidays Lid. Eden Park House, 
Copar, Fife KYI 5 4HS and te offered subject to avatabfflty. 

ATOL 4498 ABTOT 5001- 

For more details please complete the coupon below or cafl 

Brightwater HoMay» ^ ^ ^ 

brochure hotttiML 0870 73 73 701 


Ctei ettagod at Nattaral Rata pome cabta ccmwny fans may vary) 

To: Brightwater Holidays Ltd, Eden Park Houso, - 
Cupar, Fife, KYIS 4HS 


Please send me full detafis of: 

□ Arts 4 Gardens of ComwaD 

Ho* many dmaa ■ weak do you buy 

naGuBfribn? 

law nay tamos o month do you 
wy the OtwrwwT . . . . 

□ PtMKK*Wi6«»«WldoNBT 
iBtnawoareOutUiBtogwrtOW*” 
ItwGuatfin worn «■***» - 
ronmetw IhoGuww 


Name— 
Address..., 


Postcode 


72 eQuarclan 


yet... go back behind the 
tou chlin e. PLEASE. " 

There was also the sniff of 
malt and hops wafting over 
from the nearby brewery; the 
beer crates for extra seating; 
the crestfallen Sunderland 
chair man Colonel Joe Prior, 
generous in defeat, up in that 
minuscule directors’ box on 
stilts; Raymond Glenden- 
ning’s moustache and the 
trainer Stan Abbott's chipped 
brown enamel teapot 

Stock was to go on to man- 
age Leyton Orient Arsenal. 
AS Roma, Queens Park 
Rangers. Luton, Fulham and 
Bournemouth. He made 
friends everywhere and left a 
trail of anecdotes. Yet it was 
that win over Sunderland 
which took him and his team 
Into history. 

His affection for Yeovil has 
never deserted him. There is 
always a seat of honour in the 
stand whenever he motors 
from his daughter's home in 
Bournemouth to watch, as has 
been the case again this sea- 
son. But he will miss Yeovfl's 
third-round visit to Cardiff on 
Saturday; after collapsing at 
home he has been in hospital. 

“Do you know. I feel I prob- 
ably introduced 4-2-4. Devoid 
of any modem subtleties, of 
course; more out of neces- 
sity,” said Stock. 

“There was so much for a 
player-manager to do in those 
distant days, off and on the 
field. I was drained of energy 
when it was time to play Sun- 
derland. We’d had all the 
build-up and publicity about 
the slope, which we cleverly 
fanned. And all the admin. I 
knew I was too tired to get up 
into the opponents' box, so I 
stayed in the middle, giving 
square passes to Nick. Bob 
Keeton, the wing-half, 
dropped back to help the de- 
fence. And we bad two wing- 
ers: 4-2-4." 



Golden oldie . . . Bobby Hamilton demonstrates Us skills 


Stock was first out of the 
bath. There were programme 
sales to be counted, gatemen 
to be paid, comer flags to be 
checked. Two hours later he 
and the rest of the players 
were guests at the Assembly 
Rooms dance. He was hauled 
on to the shoulders of two big 
defenders. He was suddenly 
more of a celebrity than the 
mayor, there in his civic 
ebain of office. 

Stock is one of only four 
members of that emerald- 
shirted team still alive. Bobby 
Hamilton, once of Hearts and 
Chester, is another he still 
lives in Yeovil. 

“What a talker Stocky 


was." he recalled- "He may 
have been a bit of a con-man 
but he made you believe what 
he was telling you. The result 
was you went on to the field 
full of confidence. Sunderland 
had a big. tough left-back 
marking me: Barney Rams- 
den, signed from Liverpool. 
Alec simply convinced me 
Ramsden was no good." 

He added: “Our Cup suc- 
cesses brought perks, too. 
There was still some ration- 
ing but we were given the oc- 
casional steak. And one sup- 
porter insisted on giving us a 
tenner each. That bothered 
Alec, a stickler for doing 
things by the book. He took 


PHOTOGRAPH; NATASHA LVSTER 

charge of the gift and later 
discreetly handed round our 
unofficial bonus.” 

Yeovil can never be dis- 
counted. Northampton, beaten 
in the last round, would agree. 
Such an FA Cup record must 
nagaway in the mind of Car- 
diff’s manager Frank Bur- 
rows. What Colin Lippiatt is 
thinking be keeps to himself, 
Hie Huish dub’s 57-year-old 
chief coach is not only singu- 
larly unassuming, he is 
steeped in the ways, whims 
and best-suited tactics for big- 
hearted part-timers. That bit 
of ominous intelligence has 
doubtless wafted across the 
River Severn by now. 


Ferguson cautioned on home rule 


Marie Tanentfre 


P HILIP DON, the Pre- 
mier League referees' 
officer lambasted by 
Alex Ferguson after Manches- 
ter United’s 0-0 draw at Chel- 
sea on Tuesday, yesterday 
accused the United manager 
of failing to attend a pre-sea- 
son discussion of the rules of 
the gamp 

"At the beginning of the sea- 
son all clubs are invited to 
send their manager to a meet- 
ing with me about the law 
changes «nri the interpreta- 
tions,” he said, ‘Draw your 
own conclusions as to whether 
Alex Ferguson attended.” 

Don also said he had noth- 
ing to do with the framing of 
regulations, only their en- 
forcement “Instructions on 
the laws are given by Fife 
and the Football Association: 
they are not given by the Pre- 
mier League. Only Fife and 
the FA can issue those in- 
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Hartlepool a Middled* ough 4 
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COPA MSACOsun (Sao Paulo); Third 
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met/fts mm second lag 3-1. Tie la decided 
on points. 

PREMIER LEAGUE SUSPENSIONS 

l Waning January): Tradlnga nW c Arm- 
(Tottenham) one mulch from 2nd; 


structions. I am just there to 
ensure the referees are apply- 
ing the laws as Fife and the 
FA want them applied." 

Ferguson had sounded off 
after the game and accused 
match officials of favouring 
home sides. He was reacting 
to the Leeds official Mike 
Riley allowing Frank Le- 
boeuf, previously booked, to 
escape a second yellow card 
and dismissal after he 


(AmerMl) oim match from 
2nd, C Hanson (Derby) two matches from 
2nd; A F a y — fww Ham) thru matches 
Irora 2nd; a Crlmandl (Arsenal) three 
matches from 3rd. 

Hm «— ms C Morton (Derby) one 
match from 2nd: I KM* (Leeds Utd) one 
match from 3rd: D n odk h em (Man (Ad) 
one match tram 2nd; a Puts (Mlddtes- 
trough) one match Iron 2nd: C TSar 
(Charlton) m match tram 40i; C 
(Wimbledon] one match from 2nd: D 
ell (Derby! one match tram 2nd; P 
(Dotty) one match from 2nd. 


Cricket 

ONE-DAY MATCH 

BK 2 LAMDXI 

N Kmght run out . 


V Watte cW Smith bB Smith _ 28 

B HolUoake b Toohsy H 

fj Crowley c Frahes b W Smith .. .. — 19 

N Fairbrathar b W Smith O 

*A Hollioake c Jexberg bB Smith 81 

MArioynenotout «■ 53 

M Ealhamc Else bB Smith ... i 

Ft Croft nor out 12 

Extras (bS. Ib14. w9> nbS) 33 

201 


Total (tor 7. so oven) 

FaBi 28,49, 93, 83, 146,236.238. 

DM sMIntA GHes, G Hamilton. 

B w Bwff Schossow 8-0-64-0; B Smith 

6- 1-39-3: Jesburg io-l-38-ft w smith 

7- 0-33-2; L wnson 5-0-36-0; Toolwy 

8- 0-48-1. Rynne 3-O-1B-0. 


brought -down David Beck- 
ham in full flight. 

Leboeuf and Chelsea’s man- 
ager Gianlnca ViafLi later ad- 
mitted the defender had been 
lucky, although Riley yester- 
day stood by his decision. “I 
did not believe the contact by 
the Chelsea player warranted 
any further action. I consid- 
ered the free-kick was 
sufficient” 

The Oxford referee Robert 


OU3BNSLAM9 COUMimr 

□ Todd c Hamilton b dies 

D Etaac Crawtey b Hamilton 


B May R Crawley bCrofl 

D Frakes tow b Craft „ 

■S Rynne not out ... — 

C window Ibw b Alleyns 


C Jesburg e Crowley bAboyne 

P Toohsy c Crawley b A Homoahe .... 

w Smith eBHoHloakBb Alleyns 

G Scftoasow e Glms b Wens 

B Smith bWeiu 

Extras (1014, w7. rvM) 


Total (40.8 overs) 228 

n* 1. 88. 112. 139. ISO. 180. 167. 197. 228. 
P ow fl aff B Hohtoake 5-1-20-0; Hamilton 
5-0-18-1, Eairuun 9-1-35-0: ales 
9-0-36-1; Cran 7-0-28-2: Wells > 

58-0-31-2: Alleyns 5-0-31-3: a Haflioako 
4-0-2S-1. 

by so i 


Chess 

HASTINGS FHBMIHHi Bo u nd Twer S 

Shipov (Rts) 1 AMIss 8 DrOnmuR Pono- 
manov (Uhr) v J Speeitnan; J Ptoskm y j 
Emms. Unflnisliaift M Sadter v L Fim- 
slim (Fr). m Saftaev (Uxb) v I Sokolov 
(Boa). Lti d ur Shipov 2. Ponomanov 1& 
HASrmoS OULUmoERS: Round 
Tara f—dorai 0 Lallc (Cro), K Enaction, w 
Awnaim (Got). P Kirtohov. A Chamlasv 
(Hus). G van Uaataim (Nath). M ftebden 
(Eng) all 2. 

Darts 

WORLD CHAMPIONSHIP (Purfleet)- 
Rnt round; P Trjiqr (Eng) a R Harding 


Harris, meanwhile, has said 
that If asked by the FA he will 
look again at hi* dismissal of 
Derby’s Paulo Wanchope after 
a skirmish with Middles- 
brough’s Andy Townsend. 

Derby plan to send footage 
of the incident to the FA and 
it will decide whether to refer 
the matter back to Harris. “If 
a video is sent to me I'm duty- 
bound to view it But until 
that happens my position is 
as it was at the time of the 
incident” 

Soon after (he incident, dur- 
ing Derby’s 2-1 win on Man- 
day. their coach Steve 
McLaren said the Costa Rican 
deserved to be dismissed, and 
Wanchope himwif co nc eded 
that he had been in the 
wrong. But yesterday Derby's 
manager Jim Smith said: 
“Our contention is that Paulo 
was not trying to punt* any- 
body but merely trying to free 
himself. He swung aggres- 
sively but only to get his shirt 
away from the other player." 


(Enal 3-ffc J Lew* (Ena) « P Um (US) 3-0. 
Sacaod romfe C LxaraBko (Eng) be S 
Brawn (US) 8-0; D takh (Eng) M M Man- 
ning (Eng) 3-1: P Many (Eng) M G Stod- 
dan (Eng) 3-0: A Warrinar (Eng) bt H 
Rob) noon (Eng) 3-2; S Hm««« (Eng) MR 
Harrington (Eng) 3-1. 


Ice Hockey 


NHLi Tampa Boy 3 NY Islanders 0; Cal- 
gary 3 Philadelphia 4 (ot): Edmonton 2 
Montreal 5: Vancouver 2 Colorado 4. 


Hockey 


WOMEN'S U-ai ItnUOHAL TOURNA- 
■UNTi South 3 North 3; Waat 1 Midlands 
I; W(W 0 South 1; North 3 Midlands 2. 
Ftaol OMndragm 1, North 7ptK 2. South 4 
(on pens); 3, Midlands 4; 4. Waat I. 


Ski Jumping 


WORLD CUP (Oboraidatl. Gar): Paw 
HtaMMARrH mrn 1, M schmut (Gar) 
S4480pts: 2. A GoWbwgor (Aut) 24280; 3. 
N Kasai (Japan) 241.7D; 4. a WMhoabi 
[Auk} 239.30; 5. J Ahonon (Fin) 238.80: 8. K 
FvnaM (Japan) 237.80. OvaraB (after nlna 
ovenah l. j Ahonon (Fin) 6G3pU; 2. M 
SdvnID [Gwf 640; 3, K FUMH (Japan) 47S-, 

4. N Kasai (japan) 372. 


Fixture 


Ice Hockey 

■upnLBAOUBi Cardw v Bracknati (4j>j. 
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Gullit signs 



then attacks 


RuMeHThotmw 


R UUD GULLIT de- 
fended his decision 
to spend £4 million 
on a 20-yearold and 
then launched an attack, 
backed by Newcastle's chair- 
man Freddy Shepherd, on 
critics offals so-called “semi- 
detached" managerial style. 
Even the completion offals 

second major signing, die 
French defender DIdfer Domi 
from Paris St-Germain, could 
not banish Gullit's anger over 
suggestions that he spends 
too much time away hum 
Tyneside. 

The Dutchman told a press 
conference that he will call In 
his solicitors if he Is the tar- 
get of unfounded accusations. 
“I like to do my job weU." he 
said, “and as long as you teS 
the truth Z have no worries. 
But if you are telling lies and 
try to harass my family in 
Amsterdam, my lawyers will 
take legal action.” 

According to Shepherd the 
capture of Domi. a youth Inter- 
national tipped by Gullit to 
win senior French caps, was 
reward for file manager's work 
during the Dutch break before 
Christmas that prompted the 
“semtdetacfaKT jibe. 

"Ruud has had no more 
time off than Kenny Dalglish 
or Kevin Keegan," sold Shep- 
herd. “and I see nothing 
wrong in him having a couple 
of days off before Christmas 
to see his {family. 

*Tn feet he never stopped 
working during that time. He 
makes a point of letting me 
know who he sees and what is 
happening at all times." 

Gullit dismissed suggestions 
that the money for Domi, 
£335 million rising to £4 mil- 
lion dependent on appear- 
ances. was a lot for a player 
who will not be 21 until April 
and has been out oTPSG’s side 
recently. “You would pay a lot. 
more for an England Under-ai 
International." he said. 

Domi, a left-sided defender, 


would also bring g different 
quality to NewtJasfitfs team, 
said Golltt. “He’s a very good 
positional player. whk& hero 
is something that we’re not 
used to. In England we like to 
have players who can tackle 
and who con ran. But if you’re 
hr the right position you don’t 
need to tackle." Domi is likely 
to make his debut next week at 
home to Chelsea. 

Udineae of Haly are among a 
number of Continental dubs 
interested in signing Peter 
Schmelchel when he leaves 
Manchester United at the end 
of the season, according to his 
agent Qlc Frederlksen. 

- Ftaferiksen said there had 
also been interest from 
France. Spain and Portugal in 
the Danish goalkeeper, who 
wants to spend two seasons in 
a warm dimate before re turn- 
ing home. Schmeichel. 35. is 
allowed to start talking to 
other dubs from this week- 
end and will announce his 
destination in mid-February. 

Liverpool are set to com- 
plete' the signing of the Nor- 
way Under-21 defender FTode 
Klppe from LUlestrom next 
week in a move which may 
eventually cost them £2 mil- 
lion . LUlestrom will accept an 
Initial £700,000 for the 19-year- 
old centre-back. 

The AnfleJd manager Ge- 
rard HouHier has given the 
Italian dub Salernitana 48 
hours to confirm that they 
will accept Liverpool's 
£2.6 million for their Camer- 
oon defender Rigobert Song, 
otherwise there will be no 
deaL 

Coventry have signed the 
20-yeaoold Danish goalkeeper 
Morten Hyldgaard. described 
as the “new Schmeichel", in a 
deni worth up to £490,000, and 
have taken an Italian striker. 
Stefeno Gioacchinl of Vene- 
zia, on loan. 

Burnley's manager Stan 
Tement has broken the club's 
buying record to re-sign the 
Luton defender Steve Davis 
for £750,000. Davis, 30, joined 
Luton for the same fee in 1995. 


Scottish Premier League 

Dundee United 1 Rangers 2 

Wallace denies 
the bravehearts 


Patrick alarm 


R OD WALLACE brought 
Rangers an improbable 
victory at Tannadice 
last night, sweeping a right- 
foot shot into the empty net 
from a cross by the substitute 
Gabriel Amato in the last 
minute of a match from 
which the home side deserved 
at least a draw. 

Normally a fixture which 
can be relied upon at least to 
produce excitement, if not glit- 
tering football, this game took 
an inordinate time to warm 
up. By the time Scott Wilson 
scored fix- Rangers in the 32nd 
minute the only promising mo- 
ments had come from two 
miss ed chances by Stephane 
Guivarc’h, who was soon 
replaced by Amato. The 
Frenchman had received treat- 
ment shortly before and fil ls 
may have pre-empted the deci- 
sion to replace him, for he 
should have given Rangers the 
lead In the sixth minute. 

Sergio Porrinl's pass down 
the right was misjudged by 
Nfail Duffy, whose attempted 
interception merely left Wal- 
lace in the dear. The resulting 
centre was low and true, but 
Guivardu unchallenged, bent 
to make the header and com- 
pletely missed the ball. Then, 
when some equally sluggish 
walk by Jason de Vos left Gui- 
varc’b with only Alan Combe 
to beat, . the keeper blocked 
with his feet. 

United’s vutoerabilltv mar to 
a goal inevitable and It arrived 
when Giovanni van Bronck- 
horsfis corner from the left 
found Wallace on the right. His 
chip was met by Wilson, whose 
header was deflected past 
Combe by De Vos to give the 
21-yearold defender his first 
goal for the dub. 


It was poor defending too 
which gave Billy Dodds the 
equaliser 10 minutes later. Joe 
Miller's corner from the left 
was headed out by Jorg Al- 
bertis to de Vos. who played the 
ball back into the box. Dodds 
had a shocking amount of time 
to kill the ball and turn, send- 
ing a left-foot volley past Stefan 
Klos from six yards. 

Dodds’s goal clearly had an 
energising effect on the home 
side, whose resistance and 
commitment thereafter belied 
a team who had won only 
once In nine games. 

They came dose to being 
rewarded midway through 
the second half, when Erik 
Pedersen’s ball down the left 
to Mathie brought a cross 
which was cushioned by 
Dodds to Craig Easton. The 
midfielder's low. powerful 
drive was blocked by Lorenzo 
Amoruso. 

A minute later Miller 
teased and then squeezed past 
Tony Vidmar on the right and 
his low cut-back was deflected 
inches wide of his own goal 
by Wilson. Then came 
Wallace. 

• The Hearts goalkeeper 
Gffles Rousset feces disciplin- 
ary action after verbally abus- 
ing the referee Hugh Dallas in 
the players’ tunnel after last 
night’s 2-1 home defeat. by 
Dundee. The Frenchman is 
believed to have been shown 
a red card. His team-mate 
David Weir was sent off in the 
18th minute for bringing 
down James Grady inside the 
box, Lee Sharp converting the 
penalty. Derek Ulley equal- 
ised on debut before Willie 
Falconer headed the winner. 

Oun Jaa United (4-4-2): Combo; Pwcual, 
Da Vo*. Mottos. Patterson; Milter. Duffy. 
Mate. Easton; Mathie. Dodds. 

O— Bo ra (4-4-2): Kltt) Porrlrt. Mhton. 
Amofusa VMimn McCann, Farguaon. Van 
BrancUtoraL Albert*. Qutvurc'h, Wallace. 
M McCarty (Glasgow]. 


South Africa joins 2006 Cup race 


S OUTH AFRICA went on 
the attack yesterday 
after officially entering the 
contest to stage the 2006 
World Cup. 

“We have more than 
enough world-class stadia 
for . the event and superb 
road* rail and air links,” 
said the World Cap bid 
committee chief executive 
Danny Jordaan, confirming 
that his country's bid had 
been sent to Fifa two weeks 
ago, bringing to seven the 
number of candidates. 

Jnrdflfln <Hsmi«o H rlalmg 
from some rivals — Eng, 
land, Germany, Brazil, 
Egypt, Ghana and Morocco 
are the other contenders — 
that a high crime rate 
makes South Africa unfit to 
host the showpiece. 

“We hosted the 1995 
rugby union World Cup, 


the 1996 African Nations 
Cup and the 1998 athletics 
World Cap without inci- 
dent and are constantly 
gaining ground against or- 
ganised crime,” be said. 


He also criticised those 
who claim South Africa 
could not be ready by 2006 . 
“Europe wants to deter- 
mine when they are ready 
and when we are ready. 
They are not entitled to de- 
cide when we are ready: wc 
have met the requirements 
to host the World Cup,” he 
said, adding that there 
were more flights from Jo- 
hannesburg to Cape Town 
than from London to 
Manchester. 

A spokesman for Fifa. 
world football's governing 
body, said no more candi- 
dates were expected before 
today’s deadline. 
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Rugby Union 


,en < E r a ' iah 

^ cl ubs set 

‘ for Euro 

^return 


£1 Orn bait for Allied Dunbar clubs to rejoin 
foreign battle. Paul Bees reports 


allace denies 

e braveheait 


|HE "boycott of the 
European Cup by 
England's leading 
dubs is set to end at a 
time when the civil war 
... -which has engulfed the pro- 
'•ffessioiifll game in Britain ap- 
. pears to be blowing itself out 

Bath wen the European Cup 
1 , last January but could not de- 
. 'v' fend it because English First 
. v Division Rn0)y decided to take 
■ no further part in the touma- 

- - meat; or the low-profile Euro- 

.peon Shield, as long as the 
tournaments were run by 
European Rugby Cup Ltd, seen 
asaCelticcabaL . 

The English faded to per- 
' suade the French to join the 
boycott so the two competl- 
dons wdl take place this sea- 
. . son, but ERC accepts that the 
European Cup will have a 

- prosperous future only if the 
Aided Dunbar dubs 'return. 

The tournament has not 
■ been sponsored this season 
after ERC fell out with Heine- 
ken but it has signed a deal 
.. with ISL, the management 
*' and marketing company, 
‘ which guarantees it £10 md.- 
-7 lion over the next three years. 

‘ With the English dubs back 
in the fold, ISL reckons the 

- sponsorship and marketing 
package would be worth at 
least three times that amount 

With virtually ad the lead- 

- ing dubs in England and 
: Wales beading for another fi- 
nancial loss this year, many 
players are expected to be out 
of work this summer when 

_ their contracts expire. Europe 
needs the English dubs, and 
the dubs need Europe. 

“I expect our dubs to be 
back in Europe,” said Brian 
Baister, chairman of the 
Rugby Football Union's man- 
agement group. “We are very 
dose to agreeing a cross-bor- 
der tournament which would 
start next season . . . Unions 
and dubs both now have to oc- 
cupy (he middle ground. The 
game demands that we da” 

The RFU withdrew from 
the working party set up by 
the four home unions to cre- 
ate a British league in protest 
at a £80,000 fine levied by the 
International Rugby Board 
for not taking sanctions 
against the Allied Dunbar 
(hie dubs who have this sea- 
son been playing friendlies 
against the Welsh rebels Car- 
diff and Swansea. 

But Baistei; has maintained 


contact with the working par- 
ty’s chairman GXaxunor Grif- 
fiths and plans have been 
made for a two-division 
league Involving at least 24 
sides; the Irish have with- 
drawn and the Scots in Febru- 
ary begin a review of their 
game which could see the end 
of their two new chibs, Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow. - 

That would make the cross- 
border tournament an Anglo- 
Wdsh league. Cardiff and 
Swansea, who were both 
fined £160,000 by the Welsh 
EU this month for breaking 
regulations after seceding, 
would be part of it and the 
league would effectively le- 
gitimise what has been hap- 
pening this season. 

Baister said it would “en- 
sure our leading dubs are 
given the means to finance 
themselves through the tour- 
naments they play in. With 
England back in Europe, the 
earning potential of our dubs 
will grow si gnifican tly”. 

An obstacle, according to 
EFDR and Cardiff and Swan- 
sea, has been Vernon Pugh, 

t.ha ERB chairman and a mem- 
ber Of the WRU, and & leading 
figure in ERC. 

Pugh said last night that he 
was determined to end the im- 
passe. “ERC has made a num- 
ber of changes in Une with 
what the En glish dubs asked 
fon the better a country does 
in Europe, the greater say it 
will have In the boardroom 
and it will have more money. 

“By brokering the deal with 
ISL, which we believe is an 
exceptional one, we have cre- 
ated the means for the 
English dubs to substantially 
increase their income. The 
IRB has been portrayed in 
recent weeks as a dinosaur 
but we have drawn, up a 
matrix for the club game In 
Europe which is not a million 
miles from where the British 
league working party is. 

1 have long been ‘In favour 
of an Anglo-Welsh league. 
Four years ago I thought I had 
reached an agreement with the 
RFU. What everyone now 
knows is that the European 
Cup has huge commercial pull- 
ing power. It has survived 
without the English; it will 
thrive with than. All the IRB 
wants is for the game in 
Europe to get its act together. 
Clubs do not hove to go mi los- 
ing huge amounts of money." 


Jones outflanked by Achilles 


IXINGSLEY JONES, who 
Ivied Wales against South 
Africa last summer, yester- 
day accepted that his pros- 
pects of a berth in Graham 
Henry's World Cup squad 
may have been scuppered 
by the raptured Achilles 
tendon which may sideline 
him for four months. 

The Gloucester flanker, 
who had an operation 
after last Sunday’s game 
against Wasps, said he 
Wa s “gutted", calling it 
the worst injury of his 
career. “I think that by 
summer Graham Henry 


will have bis squad set,” he 
said. 

Another back-row candi- 
date, Swansea’s Paul Mor- 
iarty, may miss the rest of 
the season because of a 
groin complaint- He is 
under doctor’s orders to 
take a complete rest from 
the game for a month and 
may well need an operation. 

Swansea, meanwhile, 
have answered an SOS from 
Bob Dwyer, the Bristol 
coach. Beset by injuries to 
his front row, Dwyer has 
taken the prop John Evans 
on a month's loan. 
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Chin and tonic . . . the home favourite Martin Schmitt keeps his balance to win yesterday’s International Four Hills ski- jumping event in Oberstdorf, Germany 
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Cricket 


Gough’s cry fQjp the future 


David Hopps says Australians are wrong. The bowler’s victory 
bellow demanded respect for change rather than pity for the past 


S ENGLAND barely 
dared yesterday to 
c6n template an Ashes 
ies that, against all 
predictions, was still alive, 
one image dominated the 
mind. Darren Gough’s bellow 
of exultation, a stump torn 
from the ground and clenched 
above, his head, was about 
more than the winning of a 
single Test match: it repre- 

sentedajgrofces^bom ahgted 
reputation- - - — — 

In England the nation’s 
cricketers remain targets for 
condescension, a complacent 

satirical vehicle that reap- 
pears every festive season 
with as much originality as 
cuttings from a Morecambe 
and Wise Christmas show: 
Forget that the summer's 
series victory against South 
Africa was the reward for an 
Increasingly disciplined ap- 
proach; ho, ho, ho, they are as 
much of a joke as ever. Forget 
the fact that this year the 
first-class game has under- 
gone the biggest upheaval in 
its history, and even the MCC 
have seen fit to admit women 
members; ha, ha,' ha, they are 
still planning parties for the 
arrival of the 20th century. 
Small troths, writ large, made 
into lies. 

Australia's derision, 
though, has been more 
wounding. Gutless, spineless, 
brainless ... so many parts 6f 
England’s body bad been forc- 
ibly removed over the past 
few weeks that they began to 
sound like a walking wish- 
bone. When Alec Stewart 
spoke ambitiously of levelling 
the Ashes series by winning . 
the last two Tests, ho one 
imag ined that he mi gh t he 
holding the longer piece. 
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Bubbling over... Gough and Headley yesterday cuve mason 


Well, perhaps he is. When 
Gough stood upright in the 
evening shadows and roared 
hi« defiance, with the bucolic 
anger of a medieval warlord, 
he pronounced that the ridi- 
cnle had gone on long enough. 
It Is safe to assume that he 
pronounced it fairly crudely 
but .it seemed entirely apt that 
he did. In the solidarity of 
their victory, England empha- 
sised that they care. 

England still possess the 


same faults — all the best 
spinners are employed at 
Mfiihank and their slip catch- 
ing has been lamentable — 
but they enter the Sydney 
Test with a right to self- 
respect No one who wit- 
nessed that awesome final 
session, the longest in Test 
history, could suggest other- 
wise. 

The evidence of the past de- 
cade insists that catching 
Australia with one sucker 


punch is' one thing, producing 
the follow-up blows to level 
the series quite another. 

But what a lark that would 
be. Only a week ago the New 
Year Test had threatened to 
be an occasion to bear stoi- 
cally, the final confirmation 
of Australian supremacy, the 
looming possibility of a 4-0 
margin that might Set Eng - 
land’s tentative improvement 
back years. Now Sydney 
offers foe delicious, if outside, 
prospect that Australian pre- 
sumption might be pricked. 

“How’s that for a miracle? 
England win a cricket Test,” 
was the headline in the 
Sydney Morning Herald yes- 
terday. The ridicule still 
sticks. 

But for once baiting Eng- 
land seemed less like a game 
of pinning the tail on the don- 
key than trying to saddle a 
bucking bronco. And, when 
they do achieve better times , 
one senses strangely that the 
Australian nation might be 
much the quicker to give 
them credit 

Gough's stamping and 
snorting was widely r e fer red 
to in Australia yesterday as 
his “primal scream". It was 
nothing of the sort It was not 
a cry from the past it was an 
insistence upon a future. It 
might Just have been the 
moment when even En glish 
cricket demanded that it had 
a rale to play in the next 
millennium. 

• David Lloyd yesterday 
underlined his decision not to 
step down as the England 
coach. 

“My contract Is until 1999 
and I don't think I'm in a posi- 
tion to say Tm going to retire 
early or I want to carry on. 
he said. “Somebody else will 
tell me that and that’s the way 
that we’ve worked, but it is 
not my intention to step 
down." 


1 998 — the defining moments 


Shot that warned golfing world 


David Davies on Sergio Garcia’s Amateur Championship triumph 
and the prodigy’s professional debut at the Spanish Open next year 




Garcia sinks anothw putt 


ANDREW RHHNSrON 


BRUTALLY cold ea 
erly wind, biting in off 
_ ih a North Sea, made the 
short 4th at Mulrfteld desper- 
ately difficult The hole, 182 
yards long, has an elevated 
green and the tee shot has to 
be placed precisely, or risk 
running off into bunkers so 
deep that the older members 
need a winch to get our. 

Sergio Garcia, hands al- 
ready numb, stood on' the tee 
and wondered how he could 
hit that green, which was Im- 
portant because this was .the 
second qualifying round for 
the Amateur Championship. 

He knew that normally he 
would be able to take a five- 
iron, even a six-iron, for the 
distance. But he also knew 
that to balloon the ball into 
that wind would be disas- 
trous; that he needed, above 
an. control So be took out the 
four-iron and drilled the ball 
salow that at first it looked as 
if he had topped it 
■ But he had struck it. per- 
fectly. It bored its way under 
the gale, dead straight, 
pitched 20 feet short of the pin 
and stopped 12 feet away. It 
was magnifi cent: a stroke to 
make you realise that you 


have just seen something that 
few golfers in the world could 
achieve, let alone someone 
aged only 18. 

Afterwards Garcia remem- 
bered the shot with pleasure. 
“I really enjoyed that" he 
said. 'T enjoy this type of golf 
where you have to manufac- 
ture shots into the wind. We, 
don’t get it in Spain, or in 
America where I play a lot" 

Garcia was round in 72 on 
that dreadful day. qualifying 
comfortably for the match- 
play stages of a championship 
he needed to win, that being 
the only way he could get into 
the Open Championship be- 
cause he had decided that he 
would not attempt the Open 
qualifying rounds. 

But winning the Amateur is 
not easy. You have to 'meet, 
and beat, players who really 
can’t play but are having 
their (fey of days, as well as 
players who can play and 
have to be beaten; and you 
also have to beat the player 
who is barely recognisable as 
yourself on those days when 
your game goes completely 
awry. 

Garcia knew all that “To 
win this you have to be very . 


lucky." he said. “It is eight 
rounds and you cannot play 
[_all of them welL You have to 
hope that when you-' play 
badly your opponent plays 
worse.” 

But what Garcia did not say 
is that when you are averag- 
ing, season-long. 69.33 strokes 
a round and have a handicap 
of plus 5J3 you tend to make 
your own luck. He was a le- 
thal presence and comfort- 
ably won the championship, 
beating the Welshman Craig 
Williams in the final by 7 & 6. 

That got him Into the Open, 
of course, where he put up a 
performance which in most 
years would have won him 
the Silver Medal for the lead- 
ing amateur. He totalled 292, 
tying for 28th place, 12 behind 
Mark O'Meara but also 10 be- 
hind Justin Rose. The latter 
had lost in the first round at 
MuirfieUd. 

Rose promptly, and prema- 
turely, turned professional 
Garda, whose Amateur win 
also qualified him for the US 
Masters at Augusta, contin- 
ued with the unpaid work ex- 
perience. In 1996 he played in 
three Nike Tour events in the 
United States, opening with 


rounds of 68, 67 in Monterrey 
to lead after 36 holes before 
finishing 19th. In the Nike 
Greensboro Open he had 
rounds of 72, $7, 65 and 68 to 
place third, a finish that did 
not particularly impress him.. 

“It Is not normal" he said. 
‘Tor a young player to be top 
of the leader board in tourna- 
ments like this. Not normal 
but I am comfortable being 
there. I play to win, I expect to 
win. That way you take less 
shots than if you are Just try- 
ing to make the cut” 

Golf in general does not. 
welcome prodigies. Of the last 
35 major championship win- 
ners, only two — Tiger Woods 
in 1997, and Ernie Els In 1994 
— have bean under 25. But 
the man the golfing world 
knows as El Nino, The Kid. 
will be 19 next Saturday and 
three months later, after the 
Masters, he will be a 
professional 

Two weeks after that. In the 
Peugeot Spanish Open, he 
win make his professional 
debut and whether golf 
It or not he seems certain to 
be a major force. This year he 
was 34th In that tournament, 
but his ll-under-par total was 
the lowest - by an amateur in 
European Tour history. The 
professional Garcia will he 
aiming to improve that fl pigfr, 
by something like 33 places. 


New Zealand 
attacks 
Ashes series 


Rob Steen 


S ALEC STEWART and 
his rejuvenated troops 
heavens for the 
five-match rubber, there is a 
distinct possibility that Satur- 
day’s showdown in Sydney 
will be the final opportunity 
any team will have to square 
a Test series after going two 
down. Should one revolu- 
tionary proposal for a World 
Test Championship find 
favour at next week's Interna- 
tional Cricket Council sum- 
mit in Christchurch, future 
series will all be conducted 
over three games. 

The threat emanates from 
the antipodes but not from 
the expected quarter. While 
England were being pounded 
in Perth and addled in Ade- 
laide, many a smug Austra- 
lian could be heard chunter- 
ing on about -the poms being 
unworthy of five Tests. How- 
ever, the idea emanates from 
New Zealand where, in com- 
mon with most members of 
the five-day fraternity, battles 
of that length have never 
been economically viable. 

"The main aim is to give 
context to Test cricket," said 
Chris Doig, chief executive of 
New Zealand Cricket, who be- 
moaned the feet that the likes 
of Sri Lanka, Zimbabwe and 
his own land seldom see “the 
brand teams”. 

The Kiwi blueprint Is one of 
four to be tabled in addition 
to one from the ICC chairman 
Jagmoban Dalmiya, who ad- 
vocates a World Cup-style 
championship spread over 
two months. Although Doig 


maintains that “the tradi- 
tional series are essential", 
he points out that seven of the 
nine full ICC members sup- 
port a rotating programme 
whereby each country plays 
the other eight in two series, 
home and away, over a four- 
or five-year span. Accommo- 
dating the longer format 
would be a logistical 
migraine. 

English coffers would be 
the most sorely hit Already 
inked in are money-spinning 
six-Test rubbers at home to 
West Indies in 2000 and Aus- 
tralia in 2001 as well as next 
winter's five-chapter series in 
South Africa. Full Montys in 
the Caribbean and Australia 
also form part of an existing 
four-year rota, one that has 
thus far precluded a series 
against Sri Lanka or a Lord's 
date for Zimbabwe. The only 
ongoing five-Test debate not 
involving England is the Aus- 
tralia-West Indies dud for the 
Worrell Trophy. 

Taken to its logical conclu- 
sion, the New Zealand con- 
cept would oblige each 
country to play four series a 
year, leaving scant room to 
manoeuvre, and less when 
Bangladesh gain promotion. 

Then again, now that the 
first-class counties have con- 
sented to staging seven Tests 
a summer, there is one obvi- 
ous compromise that could 
mollify all Stage nine or 10 
and England and Australia 
could run the Ashes in con- 
junction with the champion- 
ship. restricting points to the 
first three Tests but retaining 
the dramatics unique to the 
extended dispute. 


New Zealand v India: second Test 

Azharuddin rues misses as 
McMillan and Caims seal win 


C RAIG MCMILLAN and 
Chris Cairns shared a 
sixth-wicket stand of 137 to 
guide New Zealand to victory 
over India in the second Test 
In Wellington yesterday. 

The Kiwis resumed the 
final day struggling on 73 for 
four chasing 213 and suffered 
an early blow when the 
nightwatchman Paul Wise- 
man was trapped lbw by Java- 

Srinath with the fourth 
ball of the morning. 

But McMillan and toe all- 
rounder Cairns steadied the 
ship to put their side 1-0 up in 
the three-Test series, the first 
having being abandoned as a 
draw because of rain. 

Cairns was dismissed for 61 
only two runs sby of the vic- 
tory target and Dion Nash hit 
the winning boundary’ as Mc- 
Millan finished unbeaten on 
74, New Zealand wrapping up a 
four-wicket win on 215 for six. 

Cairns was relieved to con- 
tribute after fading to take a 
wicket in either innings and 
scoring a second-ball duck in 
New Zealand's first innings. 

“I was actually genuinely 
nervous last night for the first 
time in a long while and in 
the end it was good to have to 
play with some real pressure 
on and play a bit tighter than 
normal" he sald- 
Stephen Fleming said his 
39th Test as a player and his 
14th as New Zealand’s captain 


had been the most exhausting 
of bis career. 

"It Is the most mentally de- 
manding Test match I've been 
involved in. It was stressful 
all the way through and you 
would go home every night 
mentally knackered," he said. 

Both captains agreed that 
New Zealand’s superior field- 
ing had been decisive. Mo- 
hammad Azharuddin said a 
series of dropped catches cost 
his side the match and he 
called Tor a radical improve- 
ment before the final Test, 
which starts in Hamilton on 
Saturday. 

• Pakistan and India will 
meet at Test level for the first 
time in 10 years In Delhi next 
month. They will play two 
Tests and will be joined by Sri 
Lanka for the inaugural 
Aslan Test Championship. 
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Leg-spinner returns for Sydney Test 


Warne fit 
to torment 

England in 
final fling 

Mike Selvey in Melbourne on 
the return to Australia’s ranks of 
world’s most prolific spinner 

S HANE WARNE is cord in Sydney suggests that 
back. Seven years to the wicket is going to turn.' 1 
the day after he made He said the difference be- 
tas international tween himself and MacGill 


S HANE WARNE is 
back. Seven years to 
the day after he made 
his international 
debut 313 wickets later, and 
more than nin e months since 
the wear and tear on the high. 
est-proGle shoulder in the 
business threatened to put an 
end to his career, the most 
successful spin bowler Test 
cricket has seen will return 
for Australia on the ground 
where he made his dehut 
In the aftermath of Eng- 
land’s stupendous victory in 
the Melbourne twilight the 
Australia selectors yesterday 
named Warne in their squad 
of 12 for the final Test which 
begins in Sydney on Satur- 
day. He replaces the debutant 
paceman Matthew Nicholson. 

So further spice has been 
added to a series that until 
the final dramatic hour or so 
of Tuesday appeared to be an , 
anticlimax waiting to happen. 
The Australia team for 
Sydney was in all probability 
selected when the Melbourne 
Test seemed beyond England, 
so there is no suspicion of 
panic on the selectors’ part 
‘To a certain extent I feel I 
am starting my career again. 
My life has been like a soap 
opera, like a drama the last 
six months,” Warne said. 
"This year hasn't been one of 
the best but I'm now ready to 
play Test cricket again.” 

He will probably play in 
tandem' with the other leg- 
spinner Stuart MacGill, 
whose injured thigh does not 
seem as serious as first 
thought, and with the backing 
of the ubiquitous Colin 
Miller. The Sydney grounds- 
man was no doubt already 
hacking any remaining grass 
from his pitch yesterday. 

“Over the last five or six 
years playing against Eng- 
land. they have had a weak- 
ness against leg-spin,” Warne 
said. “I would say that Eng- 
land don’t play leggies that 
well. Obviously the track re- 


cord in Sydney suggests that 
the wicket is going to turn.” 

He said the difference be- 
tween himself and MacGill 
was "he bowls off stump and 
wide and 1 basically bowl more 
leg stump to make the batsman 
try and hit across the line”. 

Leaving aside patriotic feel- 
ings, there can be no one who 
does not rejoice that an in- 
credible talent is back in the 
game. Years ago, when key- 
hole-surgery t echni ques were 
not available, the debilitating 
breakdown In his right 
shoulder, a result of countless 
overs of unnatural contortion 
as he went through his reper- 
toire of leg-breaks, googlies, 
top-spinners, flippers and the 
rest, would almost certainly 
have resulted in retirement 
and an arthritic future. 

Wame was, he admitted yes- 
today, genuinely scared that 

he. a fellow with no qualifica- 
tion Other than the capacity to 
purvey leg-spin like a god, 
would have nothing left in his 
professional life. Even after the 
operation, following on finger 
surgery, the prognosis was a 
recovery period of up to two 
years. And he screwed up his 
face at the notion that he 
would then be 3L 

Warne had set his sights on 
an emotional return on Box- 
ing Day in Melbourne in 
front of maybe 80,000 of his 
home fans. The form of Mac- 
Gill, however — who has 
taken more wickets than 
Warne in the same brief 
period — and Australia's suc- 
cess allowed him more reha- 
bilitation time. 

He began the long road 
back when the England team 
were beginning their pre- 
series preparations in Perth. 
A few overs for his club side 
St Kfida, nothing flash, just 
roiling his arm over; then 
eight overs in a one-day game 
for Victoria; then a few more 
rovers in a Shield gamer then 
even more in the next 

Finally, last week, he played 


This year give 
something 
worthwhile 
at Christmas 


Guardian 



• * * 

Christmas appeal 


Thfcs year the GuarcEan is 
inviting readers to spend a 
Sttle extra ai Christmas - 
and make a donation to The 
Guardian Christmas Appeal, 
the proceeds from which wl be 
dstributed among the selected 
charities. For rrxre ^formation 
on these charities and thek 
work, ptease see the negiiar 
featues riming in the paper 
throughout December. Ybu can 
give to any erf the charities 
Indviduaily or make a genera! 
donation to the appeal, simply 
cafrig the nunber below 
with a credt or debit card. 


0990 199 515 

WaterAid works to provide clean drinking water, 
sanitation and to promote pubBc hygiene among the 
1.4 billion people world wide who do not have dean 
ckinkrig water. 

Family Sendee Units offers counselling and support 
at grassroots level to famiSes In Britain's most deprived 
inner cities. 

The Soil Association has been championing organic 
farming since 1945, and studying the impact of modem 
sgricuttixe on animals, humans and the enviremtent 

The Appeal is also supporting the five winning charities 
from the Guardian Jerwood Award, which rewards 
excellence in small charities from all over Britain: 

Deafbfind UK, Habitat for Humanity (Belfast}, 
Jessie’s Fund, Free Form Arts TVust, 

Walsall Carers Centre. 

Calls chmgad st national rates. Lines open until midnight on 3/1A9. 
Unfortunately we cannot accept Switch payments. 



the horizon 



Frank Keating 


G OLLY, what have I 
been doing during 
the Interval? Can al- 
most three years 
really have tick-locked by 

since Sri Lanka and Sanath. . 
Jayasuriya's pinch-hitting 
brought joy to the world on the 
subcontinent, and four since 
Jonah Lomu made that fethfl- 
fo-fum series of almighty in- 
troductory curtsey* at Nelson 
Mandela** touchiaggata In 
South Africa? 

What goes round comes : 
around in this relentless cycle, 
and Britain stages both the 
cricket and rugby World Cups 
in 1999: the former between 
May 14 and June 20. and the 
rugby union based in Wales 
(with fixtures in the other 
home countries and France} 
between October! and theft*? 
after Bonfire Night 
Fingers remain crossed 
over the cricket tournament - . 
being scheduled too early and . 
whether May’s often raw 
treble- swea ti er ed fay-fingered 
weather wW make a lottery of 
the 42-matcb event aswefias 
unftiriy Jeopardise the parite- 
manc8s of those mare need to 1 , 
hard wickets and amhste. lt ^ 
will be BBC Television’* final 
throw at cricket co verage — 
caumneM takes ova- for Eng- 
land's series against New Zea- 
land -—and with Wimbledon 
and the Open golf It would 
have been difficult staging . 
such concentrated cricket 
later to ^ 

affecting accommodation and 
corporate- hospitality plans 
for autumn's rugby. 

These two World Cups are 
not fledgling diversions any 
more. Oodles of boodle are 

voJvecLItisonlynigby'sfourth: 

the first, in 1987, passed hardly 
noticed and grossed only 
£3 mHli<m in revenue; this year 
over £60 million is forecast 
Cricket's first World Cup, 
which lasted a fortnight in 1973, 
showed a profit of £150,000: 
with foe International Cricket 
Council independently audit- 
ing the 1999 show for the first 
time, a hundredfold increase is 
being suggested. 

Global tele vision viewing 
figures for both competitions 
are being forecast in bDlions. 
ITV is host broadcaster for the 
rugby so enjoy the show, for it 
will probably be file last time 
either World Cup will be seen 
here for free. 

Mind you, football takes 
only a theoretical back seat in 


The smile returns . . .Australia’s Shane Warne in buoyant mood after hearing ofhis recall for the final Test in Sydney 


against New South Wales. For 
six weeks he had been, he said, 
making sure all the deliveries 
were okay. The flipper, for ex- 
ample, had not been on track 
for the 18 mouths that he bad 
been in pain. Nor the wrong 
’un. But now he found they 
were all coming out properly. 
So with Mark Taylor there and 
the Waugfa twins and Michael 
Slater, he sent down about 60 
overs. 

There was not much to 


show for it in his figures — 
there has not been all season 
— but the trademark in- 
swerve from the massively 
Imparted spin was there. So 
he sought out the opinion of 
hia Australia team-mates and 
they gave him every encour- 
agement And next day the 
shoulder felt good. 

“Sometimes,” he said, "if 
you are not taking wickets you 
wonder if you are bowling 
well, and sometimes you can 


be. So I asked Mark, Steve and 
Michael, all of whom scored 
hundreds in that game, was I 
bowling all right? Was it gar- 1 
bage, was there still a bit of fizz 
an them , or what? They said, 
‘Mate, that’s as good as any- 
thing you’ve ever bowded.’ 

"So that made me fed bet- 
ter, and then when I pulled up 
fine with my shoulder after 
bowling so many overs, I 
thought I was ready.” So do 
the Australia selectors. It will 


be an emotional match. 

• Adam Hollloake scored 81 
from 78 balls yesterday as 
England’s one-day side de- 
feated a Queensland Country 
XI by 53 runs in a 50over 
match at the Gabba. They fin- 
ished with 281 for seven and 
the home side responded with 
228 all out in 49A overs. 

Robert Croft took two for 28 
off seven overs and Mark Al- 
leyde, who had made 52 with 
the" bat, took three for 31. 


XB9A. To bason, if a certain 
dub should win the Champi- 
ons Cup in Barcelona cm May 
26 the back pages will still be 

swamped in red stuff by the 
time cricket's World cup final 
approaches tathemfckBe or 
the following month— during 
which time, of course, bn June 
Sand 9. Eng l and a n d the other 
home countries have crucial 
European qualifiers which 
will, either way, keep soccer’s 
headline® burniiw bright. In- 
deed GteraHoddSe may have 
to Jim® ship even before crick- 
et’s David Lloyd is made to do 
so. 

Britato also hodsworld 
champtooah ips 
others, orienteering and judo; 
the totto to Birmingham in 
the smne arena where the 
newly elevated tennis Davis 
Cuppers talcs on the United 
States in ApriL Could Ru- , 

MdririMidHiMMitanwwwwgrt 

all ti» way to tbeflnal In De- 
cember? Likewise the boxer 
Lennox Lewis now that his 
time is nigh at last and 
Evasder Hoiyfield squares up 
in New York come thalties of 
March? . - - 

_ InmllWHt k ftitly irfiiiiw 

: FkveXfefionftclttDnptoBship, 
.'i»drav©tati«Mry format* 
wl&begqvert ii PgdQniqstic 
teflSetasdCirttftdotoget 
son* sort of act together) dub 
rtgfiF by foeenfief MW- but 
jptd£ good venerable golfi, will 
M d lsw eatiy OB like the earth, 
snnaad stars. • • ■ * 

- ■ Tteaperticularty relish- 
I aMagofftasyear. Tba 
I lftator Cup teams toe off cm 
■ SaDtember M « the hal- 
lowed ground ofThe Country 
Qtoh near Boston. Massachu- 
i wtte.'whereki 1913 the local 
amateur Francis Onlmat fam- 
otisiy beat the Jeraeymen 
Barry Vardan and Ted Ray in 
aOS Open play-off to fire the 
first resonant shots aftfce 

against 

htotury’s British supremacy. 

Pronounced “Wimmif ’ , he 
died to 1967 but this first for- 
eign captain oftheR & A was 
stni eoc tol l tn g hi s Country 

sanctuary where “the grass is 
gre en er, the trees bloom bet- 
ter, the rocks are warmer and 
the sun shines brighter’’. 

Not quite what you’d say 
about Carnoustie where the 
Open happily returns in July. 
It Is a scatty old bag-tody of a 
course, but one for hardy golf- 
ing connoisseurs. It Is long all 
right, but quality-long. It is a 

links course but players never 
see the sea. When Ben Hogan 
kept the flagging Open going 
by coming over in 1963; sight 
unseen and using tin small 
ball for the first tfene. incredi- 
bly he shot an Improving 
73-71-70-68 and his winner's 
speech consisted simply of 
Thanks. I’ve got alawn 
mower back in Texas, Fm 
sending it right over to you". 


Gong for 
Hamed in 
New Year’s 
Honours 

Neil Robinson 

I N AN Ideal world Naseem 
Hamed would probably 
have awarded himself a 
knighthood. In fact box- 
ing’s most talented but 
least charming ambassador ; 
has to be content with an 
MBE, announced today in i 
the New Year’s Honours i 
List ! 

It Is recognition for his 
astonishing record which 
reads 31 wins in 31 
fights, including 28 knock- 
outs, and the World Boxing 
Organisation’s feather- 

Wftighf champlrirmhlp . ^ 

However, his talent for 
abusing opponents — ‘Tm 
going to smash him to bits 
anH do him damage” — 
makes the award contro- 
versial and boxing’s senior 
citizens yesterday ex- 
pressed surprise. 

“I hope it helps him grow 
up,” said Henry Cooper. 



Williams . . . knighthood 

“The kid Is 24 and won a' 
couple of minor versions of 
the world title.” The com- 
mentator Reg Gutteridge 
said: “He’s lucky but it 
comes with the trade. It 
will please more people > 
In the Yemen than it will 
in Sheffield because he’s 
a national hero out 
there.” 

Hamad’s former trainer 
Brendan IngLe^ from whom 
he split thi s ye ar, also 
receives an MBE for ser- 
vices to disadvantaged 


young people and boxing. 

Other sporting figures 
honoured Include Frank 
Williams, the force behind 
Britain’s most successful 
motor racing team, who 
receives a knighthood. 

The award comes almost 
three decades after Wil- 
liams started business 
from a telephone box in 
1969. 

"I am surprised and very 
happy that I received such 
an Important honour,” he 
said last night- 

In soccer Trevor Brook- 
ing receives a CBE al- 
though more for hia wwpaiH 
work at the Sports Connell i 
than for services to televi- , 
sion pund itry . Newcastle 
United’s Stuart Pearce is 
awarded an MBE along 
with the heptathlon world 
record holder Denise : 
Lewis, the England seam j 
bowler Angus Fraser and 
snooker’s Jimmy White. 
The three-time8 Grand 
National-winning trainer 
Captain Tim Forster also 
receives an MBE. 

Craig Reedie, the chair- 
man of the British Oly mpic 
Association, is given a CBE 
and rugby league’s Alex 
Murphy is the most high- 
profile recipient of an QBE. 


Guariian Crossword No21 ,470 

Set by Araucaria 



□□□□□□□□□□□□S3 
□□□HQQHQD □□□□□ 

□ nnnaana 

□□□□□ □□□□□□ODD 

□ EJ BSD Q 

□ □□□QGJO □□□□□□□ 

nan □ □ □ 

occDDiin □□□□nan 

a □ n □ □ 
□DDDEHTDOn □□□□□ 

□ Qaaonan 
□□□□□ □□□□□□□□□ 

□ □□naaaa 
□□mnnaanDHona 


» SOLUTION 21 ,«ee 


8 Call eH day (6) 

9 Favourite part -~ let me think 
—explosive from soft . 
paraffin (9,5) 

15 Run up bills asking no 


o 


Tonight, partygoers might again learn to 
their cost that some of these big men, 
pumped up with steroids, have a habit of 
over-reacting as the chemicals take hold. 

Peter Hetherington on bouncers and violence 
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1 Skittish? A rod In pie We, as 
they say (9) 

8 Music is kwe— take the food 
back {4) 

10 Dad keeps leaderiess people 
from dance (5) 

11 . Stop me or I wffl make a bit of 
a3(9) 

12 Jackal man gets end of saga 
changed (?) 

18 Knight commander facing 
both ways In the wind (7) 

■14 Copse reviver? I enter record 
far resolution In adversity 
(5A3) 

17 SiVlrtk and colleague's about 
tom. ss they are bound? (IS) 

21 Whew needs and thread ara 
back— Qnlargeto embrace 
Sailor King (7) 

22 ArtJcte aba irtreavd- player— 
the Guardian's put off (7) 


2 « Blossom covering the street 
formed a carpet (9) 

25 Fate has to finish ft with 
house call (5) 

28 Trial for anglers? (4) 

27 Place for vehicles on road or 
railway, quretiy hold by early 
hser(5,4) . .. 

Down ' 

1 Sea-horse has something far 
smoker and drinker (8) 

2 Person in power cannot be' 
crooked (5)' 

8 Ghost stay, possibly: 
another version of do. — “A 
boy on Friday" (5.2, 1,6) 

4 Nick's operations in 
cancelation (7) 

5 Quick hvestJgatlon reveals 
beauty, mistakes apart (4-3) 

7 Voting system in the Channel 
Islands backed up circuit 


is Man reportedly brought to 
account bheklby 
worshippers (4-4) 

18 Fund-raWngevwrt and party 
by students, a scrappy affair 
M 

18 Wee guy with snake caught 
one ctolng damage (7) 

20 BWhokfog up front quarter 

P-3) 

23 Extremist in tfreadfut tragedy 

■« • 

So l ut io n t ow o i row 

SIubM Then our ■oftJttana Une 
motet tee SS«. Cate cast 50 r 
per minute at aB Brtm S«vfe* sup- 
pfedbyATS 


tKWMnpvinKle 

wAantorawm. 

mrtwttft'UK 
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